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SPENT OXIDE 


Gas PuRIFICATION 


CHEMICAL Co., Lta. 
PALMERSTON HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Telegrams: ‘PURIFICATION, LONDON.” 
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Unqualified Satisfaction given where used. 
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Coal Owners, 
Gas and Steam Coal Contractors, 
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SPECIALISTS IN DRY GAS METERS—SLOT, KEY, AND ORDINARY. 


Every meter leaving Gzorcz GLover AND Co.'s works, irrespective of size—and they build up to 3000 Lights 

ted and tested for soundness at 12 in. pressure, and for registration not only at the 4 in. pressure 

by the “ Sales of Gas Act,” but at 3 in. pressure with full outlet capacity, so as to prevent “slow” 
registration even when the meter is overworked, 
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THE 
WELSBACH 
LIGHT CO., LTD. 


Welsbach House, 


KING'S CROSS, 
London, W.C.1 


There Are No Better 
Mantles Made 


“The Welskach Facto roduces the t mumber of Mantles) 
: ne of all Factories im the United Kingdom. 





A TIGHT GAS VALVE FOR HIGH-PRESSURE MAINS. 


DOUBLE FACED GAS VALVES 


(PATENT NO. 12784/06). 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 


We have specially designed these valves for use in connection with high-pressure gas, either with screwed ends, flanged ends, 
or with separate sockets for Mannesmann Steel Tube Rigid Joint. They have all the advantages of the rack and pinion er worm 
and rack valve—that is to say, they have the scraping action of the doors over the faces, as the two faces are separate and kept out 
to their work by springs, so that they will not have the disadvantage of the usual double faced solid body type valve which tends to 
jamb after it has been at work some time. 


Very much thought and care have been given to the design of these valves and very rigid air tests have beem made upon 
them for tightness. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


This type of Valve has beem adopted by the Birmingham Corporation and many ether Works for their High-Pressure Mains. 
LARGE NUMBERS SUPPLIED. 


THE BRYAN DONKIN CO., LTD., iit” Woas: CHESTERFIELD. 


London Office: 3, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
Chesterfield Telephone No. 84. Chesterfield Telegrams, ‘Donkin Chesterfield.” 
London Telephone No, 5858 Victoria. London Telegrams, “ Donkin Vic. London.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Industrial Position and Trade Policy. 


Tue long anticipated speech of the Prime Minister on the 
industrial position and the policy of the Government in re- 
lation thereto, and to trade generally, was vastly disappoint- 
ing, except in one respect, and that was as to the announce- 
ment of the Government’s decision to steer clear, while 
nationalizing minerals, of the nationalization of the coal 
mines, and instead to place them under a system of control. 
Regarding the industrial and trade situation, the country 
had looked for a definite lead from the Government; but 
there was nothing save, on the one hand, a mass of hideous- 
looking figures which confirm the terrible gravity of our 
financial position, and, on the other hand, a collection of 
generalities which show that the Government have settled 
upon certain objectives in attempting to revivify and 
strengthen the industrial and trade energies of the country, 
but that they have not at present any determinate views as 
to the routes they should take in attaining these objectives. 
The Government appear to be in just as big a muddle and 
state of uncertainty as the country itself. Figures were 
supplied in abundance as to the stupendous debt that we as 
a nation have contracted during the war, as to the big finan- 
cial drag that this represents upon the country annually in 
interest and sinking fund, and as to the large adverse trade 
balance which we now have, and which, if it continues, will 
mean national ruin. The only way of salvation is increased 
production. 

All this the country has heard before. The dire fiscal 
position is not fresh intelligence, nor is the fact that imports 
are so greatly in excess of exports, and that we are not pay- 
ing our way. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has tried 
to arouse the country to its insecurity ; but the knowledge 
of the critical conditions has not set the nation to work in 
any united endeavour to change or extinguish them. The 
fact of the matter is that nothing much can or will be done 
until the Government itself has given a lead, and has pro- 
duced the conditions necessary to confidence. Everything 
that contributes to confidence, and that can assist industry, 
has been crippled; and it is for the Government, guided 
by the best available experts, to work to bring about (it is 
recognized they cannot be precisely of pre-war character) 
conditions—in regard to finance, labour, and materials— 
that will conduce to confidence. The Government, through 
the Prime Minister, appeals to industry; while industry, 
in turn, appeals to the Government. It is not any settled 
lethargy nor unwillingness that holds industry back. But 
there is a reluctance to enter into contracts on the part of 
buyers while things are as they are; and there is hesitation 
on the part of manufacturers to extend their liabilities until 
they can gauge more accurately than at present where they 
stand. If we are to have increased production, conditions 
must be there which will stimulateit. This is fundamental 
to all; the absence of these conditions being fatal to any 
solid advance. Labour is blamed; and employers are cen- 
sured. This is not sufficiently comprehensive. No doubt 
the extreme demands of labour are partly to blame; and 
industrial administration is not wholly free from fault. 
But the’ Government should be arraigned with them, and 
perhaps as the chief of those guilty in this matter. How- 





ever that may be, the Government have to face the fact that 

so long as things remain as they are, so long as there is dis- 

turbance and uncertainty, so long will there be under-pro- 
On this fact the Government must concentrate. 


duction, 





The Prime Minister suggests that the causes of shrinkage 
in production are transport, shortage of labour, labour un- 
rest, and restrictions. ‘Transport is to be dealt with under 
the Ways and Communications Bill; but the scheme is a big 
thing, and will require much time for development, let alone 
execution. As to the shortage of labour, 3,600,000 men 
have been demobilized ; and 10 per cent. of them have not 
yet been absorbed. As to labour unrest, the Government 
and the war are largely responsible for it. The extremists 
saw their opportunity, and took it; and the Government 
became the governed, and the yielding victims of coercion. 
Now the Government have drafted two revolutionary Bills 
which provide for the State regulation of the hours and 
wages of labour; and so limits for good in these respects the 
operation of economic laws. One Bill provides for a work- 
ing week of not exceeding forty-eight hours in, with few 
exceptions, all industries ; and the payment for overtime is 
to be not less than 25 p.ct. The other is to secure a living 





wage for all persons of fifteen years of age and upwards; 
the rates to be fixed after inquiry into the whole subject 
of wages. Seeing that the vast majority of workers are now 
employed for forty-eight hours or under per week, and that 
wages are what they are, the proposed legislation will not 
greatly affect the situation; but it will under any circum- 
stances prevent a reversion to the old order of things. The 
two Bills are the outcome of the National Industrial Con- 
ference last February, when the scheme was also put for- 
ward for establishing a National Industrial Council. 

But to return to the Premier’s proposals. He made a 
cogent appeal to labour to reconsider the problem of profit- 
sharing. The past short-sightedness of some of our states- 
men in this particular is confirmed by this appeal. Profit- 
sharing or co-partnership, with a financial interest and direct 
concern in the management, has long been proposed from, 
and practised in, the gas industry as a large and effective 
contribution to the solution of the labour problem; and we 
are convinced that had the war been entered upon with this 
united interest an established fact in industry generally, a 
considerable part of the trouble to which the country has 
been subjected, much of the expense to which it has been 
permanently put, and a substantial part of the drawbacks 
from which industry is suffering to-day, would never have 
obtained, and the spirit of co-operation would have been 
more prevalent. Then import restrictions are to be removed 
on Sept. 1. There will be some interest—not to say anxiety 
—to see exactly what is compassed by this removal, as there 
is still to be some defence of industry against dumping and 
unfair competition, and certain key industries—such as syn- 
thetic dyes and optical glasses and lenses—are to be pro- 
tected. There was an expression of regret on the part of 
the Premier that the Electricity Supply Bill had not been 
passed into law before the recess, because, in his view, the 
sooner power is organized on a more satisfactory basis, the 
better will it be for the country. We are afraid there is 
going to be a large amount of disappointment on the part 
of the Government when the whole truth of this matter is 
known to them, and they learn how chimerical is that for 
which they have been so urgently legislating. Practical 
fact has greater endurance than political extravagance and 
fancies. The country is also promised a Bill for the con- 
trol and development of water power. Where the water 
power is situated that is worth developing is not exactly 
known. From the Government programme so far as adum- 
brated, industry cannot hope for much immediate assistance 








in bringing about greater production. The Government 
must do something better if they are going to help the 
' country to begin at once to retrieve its position. 
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Control of the Coal Mines—Nationalization 
Rejected. 


TueE old theory that the reduction of already reasonable work- 
ing hours and the payment of higher wages will increase em- 
ployment and production has been laid to rest, save as an 
argument by labour demagogues for the ears of the untutored. 
What has been found is that labour is not prepared to sacri- 
fice working hours, if pay is likewise to be relinquished ; 
and that shorter hours and higher pay are the highways to 
reduced production, and heavier costs of living. The most 
vehement disproof of the labour theory has been supplied by 
the coal industry, and well the country knows it. Not only 
have shorter hours and higher wages there meant a reduc- 
tion of output, but they have helped to create the adverse 
trade balance of which the Premier spoke, and have been the 
means of reducing employment in other industries through 
these having their efficiency diminished owing to dear coal 
and short and unclean supplies. Economic laws cannot 
be assailed with impunity, and without producing some 
destruction of national interests. It is therefore a disas- 
trous policy that the miners are pursuing ; and the Prime 
Minister proved this by unchallengeable figures as to the 
increase in the number of miners employed—with shorter 
working hours and higher rates of pay—and yet concurrently 
with an alarming diminution in coal output. Let us put the 
figures on record. In 1914, 1,110,000 men were engaged in 
coal mining ; now there are 1,141,000. A year’s production 
before the war amounted to 287 million tons; at the present 
rate of output, there will be produced 200 million tons. In 
1913, the average price of a ton of coal at the pithead was 
approximately 1os.; on July 16 this year, 26s, ‘“ There can 
‘“* be,”’ said the Premier, “no more serious fact in the whole 
“ of our national trade than the depression in the output of 
“ coal. Unless by concerted effort, this is removed, 
“the future is dark indeed.” The miners talk of their 
patriotism, and of what they have done during the war. 
All honour to them. But they have not done more than 
the men of other industries, who are the sufferers from the 
tactics of those miners (or of their leaders) who have re- 
mained at home. They have wrought incalculable mischief, 
and have done a large share in producing worry for the 
country, and in raising the price of necessaries to the whole 
community. Patriotism is required not only in war but in 
peace, and especially is the genuine thing needed when we 
are called upon to individually and collectively repair the 
fearful ravages of war. 

Now the Government have announced their determination 
not to nationalize the coal mines; and already threats are 
freely issued that, if the miners cannot be the absolute 
dictators in this matter, they will make the country acutely 
feel their power. The announcement of the Government has 
been welcomed in all quarters of industry, and by the public 
generally. The only objections come from the miners. But 
they must recognize, unless intelligence is of a very obtuse 
order, that public opinion upon this particular matter is 
behind the Government and not behind the miners’ leaders. 
When Mr. Justice Sankey prepared his report recommend- 
ing nationalization, he had not before him the evidence of 
the Yorkshire coal strike, nor the statement of Mr. Duncan 
Graham, M.P., which we brought out in a paragraph last 
week on the “ Nationalization of the Coal Mines” [p. 384]. 
That Yorkshire event and that statement dispose of Mr. 
— Sankey’s good-natured idea as to miners working 

armoniously with the Government. The Miners’ Federa- 
tion were parties with the Government in the agreement as 
to piece rates. The strike in Yorkshire was therefore one 
against the Government and the Federation ; and the state- 
ment of Mr. Duncan Graham divulged the view as to the 
necessity under nationalization of a more vigorous and 
strengthened organization to “fight” the Government than 
was the case in dealing with the coalowners. 

The Government proposals as to control adopt certain 
of the main principles laid down in Sir Arthur Duckham’s 
report: State purchase of mineral rights; a deduction to 
be made from the purchase value to create a fund for social 
improvement of the conditions of the industry ; division of 
the country into mining areas; grouping of the mines in 
each area under a controlling body, upon which labour 
would be represented ; and conditions duly approved by the 
Government for protecting the consumer, which there is 
some indication may take the form of a profit-sharing plan 
based on the price to the consumer. The details of 


the scheme will be submitted to the House when it re- 








assembles after the recess. 
cerned, coming upon the reduction of hours and the great 
rise in wages, the Government proposal is a concession of 


So far as the miners are con- 


considerable importance. But with it all, it seems almost 
safe to say that the miners’ leaders will not accept what is 
tantamount toa compromise. But the Government have 
public opinion behindthem. They will have, in the name of 
the country, to clench their teeth and stand firm ; for, if there 
is not acceptance of their plans by the miners, it will be a 
direct challenge to the authority of Parliament. 

And what will happen if the challenge comes? This is 
the question that will be a source of anxiety to all consumers 
of coal—large ones especially, and the gas industry among 
them. The winter is speeding towards us; and coal stocks 
are low. Mr. Hartshorn, M.P., and other miners’ leaders 
have already foreshadowed a still further reduction of out- 
put as a protest against the refusal of the Government to 
nationalize the mines. Compared with this fetish of nationa- 
lization, patriotism and the conditions and needs of the 
country are therefore small matters to the miners, if the 
leaders correctly interpret their views. We hope they do 
not. Certainly they do not represent the views of the coal 
consumers against whose number that of the coal miners is 
relatively small. 


Revision of the Point of View. 


Amonc the things that have to undergo revision or re- 
construction is our point of view. This was made clear— 
perhaps unconsciously—by the President of the Irish Gas 
Managers’ Association (Mr. H. W. Saville, of Wexford), in 
the short address which he delivered on Tuesday last, and 
which was published in our columns the same day. The 
gas industry of Great Britain has many serious grievances 
in respect of its treatment during the war and after; the 
gas industry of Ireland has felt the full brunt of ill-treat- 
ment brought to bear upon it, and it of all sections has 
the least resisting power through geographical situation 
and topographical characteristics. Meeting after meeting 
the troubles have been brought to notice. With them 
members of the Association have been struggling with 
might and main, and with sufficient discouragement to 
dishearten the strongest men. Mr. Saville touched upon 
some of them again in his address—the outstanding ones 
being coal and shipping, with regard to both of which there 
is just cause of complaint. We of the South of England 
know this only too well; and, in regard to freights, there 
are the costs of the running of the vessels owned by the 
London Gas Companies standing in proof of exorbitant 
charges. However, we have to look forward; and, as the 
President puts it, do so by taking stock of present condi- 
tions and applying them to the future. One conclusion 
that must be drawn from this stocktaking is that it is no 
earthly use turning back to pre-war conditions in making 
our estimates for the future. There are the soundest rea- 
sons for believing that we have done with them for good; 
and we have, therefore, to work and make the best of the 
new circumstances. 

It seems to us there is a trace of pessimism in one part of 
Mr. Saville’s remarks. This is not surprising. The condi- 
tions are enough to incline the views of the strongest optimist 
to stray. Pessimism, however, will not avail us in the 
slightest ; nor will anticipation on the part of directors and 
their technical advisers that the good time is coming when 
we shall again be in proximity to our old costs. To let such 
a thought direct our actions to-day would be futile—perhaps 
disastrous. Comment is made by Mr. Saville upon the 
costs of labour and material. Costs, he says in effect, are 
now so high that an installation of vertical retorts (for 
example) would be so prohibitive, and would necessitate 
an application to Parliament for financial powers, that those 
who would prefer to take the proper course of scrapping 
plant would find it difficult to persuade their directors and 
committees that such action is right. This is a point worth 
consideration. It is clear that the time will come when it 
will be imperative for plant, already due for scrapping, to be 
demolished, if it is not to be the means of wasting money. 
Looking forward to that day of imperative action, what 
are the prospects, judging from the platform provided by 
current circumstance, of materials and labour falling much 
in cost? So far as labour is concerned, we are not very 
sanguine of any great difference. So far as materials are 
concerned, the cost of labour alone will continue to ensure a 
higher price for them than before the war, Our only hopes in 
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regard to materials are new economies in, and greater, pro- 
duction ; while demand will exert an influence in the oppo- 
site direction. In our forecasts, the levels of value for all 
structural goods and commodities will have to be pitched 
higher than those to which we were accustomed before the 
war. Therefore we must revise our point of view by 
leaving for good pre-war levels, and consider the probabili- 
ties of the future from the new ground of to-day. Between 
the prices of the future and those of to-day, there will not 
be the difference that would be shown by making compari- 
son with pre-war prices. But even the narrower difference 
which hope may picture for us between future and current 
costs is no certainty. Therefore, in deliberating over the 
question of scrapping, reconstruction, and improvement, we 
have to consider whether it would not be well to obtain 
as early as possible the monetary reward of higher manu- 
facturing efficiency by incurring at once the probable— 
at any rate, the narrowed—difference in price between the 
future and the present. Nothing definite can be said, and 
no general rule can be applied. There is chance to be 
faced. But we cannot see any ground for expecting a 
heavy fallin prices. At any rate, a new point of view must 
be adopted. ° 

We sympathize heartily with Mr. Saville’s suggestion 
that the Irish gas undertakings deserve special considera- 
tion in any financial revision that is made. Some good 
might come from his suggestion of an interview with the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. But we doubt whether—the 
matter being under consideration by the Board of Trade, 
and action probable—the Chief Secretary would move inde- 
pendently. His kind offices might, however, be solicited in 
drawing special attention to the particularly bad position of 
the Irish undertakings. 


Steaming in Horizontals. 


Tue steaming of horizontal retorts is a more ticklish matter 
than steaming verticals. Many gas men have adopted the 
steaming of horizontals. Some have failed; and the causes 
of failure are many. Sometimes it is due to the means used 
for the steaming ; sometimes to the steaming being done on 
old retorts which soon have the carbon cleaned off and then 
become leaky; sometimes it is due to the gas becoming 
overloaded with carbon dioxide, owing to the unsuitable 
conditions of a too shallow bed of incandescent coke and 
excessive steaming. But if the conditions are all right, and 
the work is systematically done, then the steaming of hori- 
zontal retorts is a paying proposition. Success has proved 
this in probably more cases than failure has proved that 
either the conditions or the system adopted is wrong. Were 
it not for the capital cost, which is a consideration for small 
works, it would be a question whether on balance it would 
not in the long-run be better to utilize a separate water-gas 
plant for the production of the water gas. . This is a larger 
question ; and sufficient for present purposes is the fact that 
it has been amply proved that the correct steaming of hori- 
zontals does pay. And it pays better under the new cost 
conditions, which are becoming day by day more stabilized, 
than under the old. With labour and coal at their present 
prices, it is essential that maximum production within the 
limits of opportunity should be realized. Production, with 
economy and efficiency, must be the watchword of the 
industry to-day. 

In Ireland, with all the troubles with coal, every gas engi- 
neer and manager has found it necessary to make the best 
use of what he could get. The President of the Irish Asso- 
ciation (Mr. H. W. Saville, of Wexford) has been persuaded 
by experience that the steaming of horizontals pays; but 
old retorts, after steaming decarbonized them, caused a col- 
lapse through leakage. He is after a bed of retorts now on 
the Devon system, and (if we mistake not) is also looking 
longingly at verticals. At Newry, Mr. P. B. Ellacott has 
been gaining experience which will ensure steaming being 
continued as an economical practice. An account of these 
experiences is given in a paper he read to the Association 
last Tuesday. Superheating of the steam is an essential 
in horizontal retort working; and the first breakdown Mr, 
Ellacott had was in an attempt to superheat inside the retort, 
by using there a cast-iron channel, containing wrought-iron 
steam-distribution pipes. His idea in using the cast-iron 
channel was that “a certain amount of the oxygen of the 
“ steam would combine with the red-hot cast iron, forming 
“ oxide of iron, and hydrogen would be liberated—thereby 
‘“* producing a gas with a higher hydrogen content and 
“ greater calorific value,” We need not discuss this, Suffice 













it to say the practice worked all right, until the wrought- 
iron pipes became choked, which, exposed to such high 
temperatures, was a consequence that might surely have 
been expected, 

But Mr. Ellacott was not to be done by initial failure; 
and he then took the better course of external superheating, 
with admission of the steam at the bottom part of the back 
ends of four retorts—his retorts being particularly suited 
to the adoption of this point of admission. But even now 
there is the defect of insufficient contact with the incandes- 
cent coke, which is the greatest trouble in horizontal steaming. 
Nevertheless, he is making 14,250 c.ft. of gas per ton of coal, 
compared with 12,000 c.ft. without steaming. But he, like 
the President, is going to introduce the Devon system. The 
Newry steaming practice now is to carbonize for twelve 
hours in four retorts which are recharged regularly and in 
rotation, and then steam the incandesent charges for thirty- 
six hours for the production of water-gas. It is found that 
a mixed gas of a fairly even quality is thus maintained, 
The make of gas, we see, is increased by 2250 c.ft. per ton 
of coal carbonized, with the loss of 1 cwt.in the quantity of 
coke for sale; so that per ton of coke 44,000 c.ft. of gas is 
realized. During the period from November to March 31 
last, 243 tons of coal (which would have cost 48s. 6d. 
delivered on to the works) were saved, which is a big con- 
sideration for any gas-works in Ireland. The loss in the 
same period in the sale of coke was 64 tons, which, calcu- 
lated at the same price.as the coal, means a net saving of 
£434 on coal in the five months. Besides this 10s. 8d. 
per ton of coal more revenue was realized from gas and 
coke (taking the same prices per 1000 c.ft. and per ton) 
with steaming than without; and the ros. 8d, has to be 
multiplied by the 1294 tons of coal carbonized. The actual 
figures as to coke for sale should satisfy those who com- 
plain that the whole tale as to steaming has not been told. 
The practice has made all the difference to the finances of 
the Newry Gas-Works. Mr. Ellacott has fully proved his 
case, though we should have liked to have had in the paper 
some comparative data as to calorific power and the com. 
position of the gas. 








Benzol Detractors. 


It will have been noticed that in the Daily Press just lately 
there has been a little ebullition of feeling on the part of some 
people who avow that they have found the use of benzol 
unfriendly disposed to their cars. This is what we should ex- 
pect when impure benzol is used; the injury being testimony to 
impurity. Those who make complaint have the uncomfortable 
knowledge that their experiences are not those of thousands of 
other users of benzol. This points to the fact that the remedy 
is in their own hands. If they do not adopt it, and continue to 
have unpleasant experiences and advertise the fact, then one can 
only think that it is part of some concerted action to do the use 
of benzol as a motor spirit some considerable harm. There 
are, of course, those competitors of benzol who would be very 
glad to see it disgraced and out of the field; and producers 
of benzol who did not rectify the spirit up to the standard laid 
down by the National Benzol Association are simply playing 
into the hands of these people, and helping to depress, instead of 
increase, its popularity. An article on the subject by Captain 
E. de Normanville, R.E., appears in this issue ; and he deals with 
the accusation made that benzol causes corrosion. If it does so, 
it shows that the benzol is not up to the standard specification ; 
for the specification says “ it shall be free from acids, alkalis, and 
su'!phuretted hydrogen.” There are some motor car owners who 
have used benzol for many years who have not had these experi- 
ences; and manufacturers of benzol ought by this time to know 
something about the effect of the benzol upoa metals, for they 
have always had to use metal tanks and drums. We are glad 
to see that Captain Normanville calls attention to the fact that 
many cans and drums at present in use for benzol distribution 
are far from being in the condition in which they ought to be. 
His hints as to filtering and other matters are worth masking. 


Stabilizing Prices for Castings and Pipes. 

Manufacturers frequently advance their prices pari passu 
with the increase of costs, without considering whether there are 
not ways and means of reducing costs, and so obtaining some 








compensation, in other directions, There are manufactumrs 
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whose works and foundries are not to-day nearly fully occupied, 
through the absence of orders. If the orders were there and the 
works were in full swing, manufacturing costs would, it follows, 
be considerably reduced. It seems to us that at the present time 
two factors are primarily wanted to assist to re-establish normal 
trade. Theone is ability on the part of buyers to obtain fixed 
quotations; the other is a serious effort to bring down the cost 
of the finished article by assuming a demand which at the moment 
is non-existent. We take it that considerations somewhat of this 
kind must have been working in the minds of the Stanton Iron- 
Works Company, Ltd., when they indited a couple of letters 
which they have sent round to their customers, and copies of 
which have come into our hands. We have not the slightest 
doubt that for these letters the customers of the Company have 
been deeply thankful; and it is to be hoped there will be good 
response to the enterprise referred to in them. It is in the in- 
terests of both customers and manufacturers that a normal level 
of trading should be established as quickly as possible; and it is 
therefore for them to jointly work to that end. 


Mutual Advantage in Co-operation. 


The proposals require very little explanation. In spite of the 
fact that it is impossible to purchase raw materials which enter 
so largely into the manufacture of pig iron—for instance, coal 
and coke—without a sliding-scale clause authorizing the sellers to 
increase their prices if costs are advanced to them, the Stanton 
Company have decided to make firm quotations for castings. On 
July 21 the price of pig iron increased by 2os. per ton, following 
the advance of 6s. in the price of coal, and so all balances of 
orders for castings should on the same date have been auto- 
matically increased by an amount somewhat in excess of 2os. 
per ton. But in the hope of reducing manufacturing costs by 
encouraging further business, the Company have decided not to 
make any advance, either on the unexecuted part of existing 
orders or on new orders placed in the immediate future. The 
same thing applies to cast-iron pipes. When foundries are 
only working to about 25 p.ct. of their normal capacity owing to 
the lack of orders, then it is at once seen that there is scope 
there, by filling up the large void, to obtain some compensation 
for the further advance of costs by reducing manufacturing 
costs. In short, what the Stanton Company are out for is to 
get purchasers to see that there are possibilities of mutual and 
material benefit in co-operation in the circumstances of the 
times. At any rate, they have shown a willingness to make a 
trial to see whether the last increase in the cost of fuel, and 
therefore of pig iron, cannot be wiped-out, or largely so, in this 
way. We trust the result will afford good proof that it can be. 








Synthetic Nitrogen Products. 


The newspapers are saying that the nitrate works at Billing- 
ham which are Government property are in search of a buyer. 
There appears to be strong anxiety in some quarters that the 
manufacture of synthetic ammonia should be established in this 
country (though America has not met with perfect success), and 
that the work of the Nitrogen Products Committee shall bear 
good fruit. One suggestion is that the factory should be pur- 
chased by a Syndicate formed by the industries concerned, and 
that they should continue the research. The hope is held out 
that a Syndicate of the kind will have birth. It is argued that 
the manufacture of synthetic ammonia is necessary for national 
safety, and to prevent Chile nitrate taking flight to an unheard- 
of level of price. But above all it is hoped that the results of 
the excellent work of the Nitrogen Products Committee will not 
be lost, but will be the basis from which to make progress by 
systematic exploration. 


Housing Schemes and Fiats. 

Our electrical contemporaries give the gas industry credit for 
having the housing scheme question well in hand, though they are 
of opinion that the working-class occupants of the houses should 
now be opulent enough to indulge in electricity for all purposes. 
There is another phase of the schemes for housing on which a 
close watch for opportunities must be kept by gas undertakings. 
There are a great number of big houses of a somewhat old- 
fashioned type which can be very conveniently converted into 
flats ; and encouragement is being given by the Ministry of Health 
to this method of quick provision. It is stated that in London 





more than 700 such buildings have already been earmarked for the 
purpose. It is a good use to which to put empty property of the 
kind, although it is against one of the principles in the housing 
schemes, which aims at giving householders more elbow room 
and breathing space. We see that up to Aug. 16, the Ministry 
of Health reports, that there had been submitted 4172 housing 
schemes, comprising 43,000 acres, and about 430,000 houses. 








Articles that may not be Imported. 


The announcement of Mr. Lloyd George that import restric- 
tions would be removed on Sept. 1 has created some consterna- 
tion in industry; and already the British Engineers’ Association 
have declared, by a resolution of the Council, that some measure 
of protection will have to be provided for the engineering industry 
if it is to thrive to the extent required to afford any prospect of 
fulfilling the new standard of life expectations of the workmen. 
The Government are placing some restrictions on dumping for 
the protection of certain ““key” industries which are not yet 
sufficiently well-established here to protect themselves. An- 
nouncement has been made of certain exceptions which will not 
come under the general licence to import. Among the exceptions 
we see are coal-tar intermediates, dyes, synthetic drugs and anti- 
septics, optical glass, scientific glassware, illuminating glassware, 
laboratory porcelain, scientific instruments, thorium nitrate, gas 
mantles and rings, and gauges. 


Yorkshire Coal Strike. 


There is no open active trouble in the coalfields at the 
moment; but (with nationalization being pondered over) what the 
morrow may bring forth, one does not know. West Yorkshire has 
followed the lead of South Yorkshire; and the miners are either 
back at work, or anxious to be so as soon as the mess that their 
own stupidity created has been cleared up. The five weeks’ 
stoppage, it is estimated, has meant 4 million tons of output lost 
to the country. This loss is being missed now ; it will be missed 
more so in the winter. And the country will not forget. 








Gas from Town Sewage. 


The last issue of the “ Technical: Supplement to the Review of 
the Foreign Press” notices an article on this subject in the May 24 
issue of the “Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung.” It is pointed out 
that the problem of utilizing the defecated solid matters deposited 
from town sewage is receiving attention in Germany. A Com- 
mission appointed by the town of Briinn has for some time past 
been engaged in an inquiry connected with this problem. By 
gasifying the substance, it may be used as a fuel for industrial 
heating purposes, and even*for lighting. Analysis of the dried 
material from the Briinn sewage works showed 4'98 p.ct. of fatty 
matters, 302 p.ct. of nitrogen, and 4o'o9 p.ct. of ash. The ele- 
mentary composition of this material was found to be (as a mean) 
31°04 p.ct. of carbon, 3°95 p.ct. of hydrogen, 2°87 p.ct. of nitrogen, 
and 35°40 p.ct. of oxygen. Its heating nature is given as 2908 
calories. Experiments in gasifying the dried material resulted in 
23°3 cb.m. of gas from 100 kilos. Theoretically, the production 
of gas should have been 28'9 to 30'4 cb.m. Later experiments 
under improved conditions gave 28°6 cb.m. per 100 kilos.; the 
heating value of this gas being 4490 calories, against 4587 calories 
for coal gas. The author discusses the question at some length, 
reserving his conclusions for another article. 


<i 
ji 


Advertising Gas and Appliances. 


In an appreciative article entitled “How John Bull Advertises 
Gas and Appliances,” Mr. C. W. Pierson, in the pages of the 
New York “Gas Age,” explains the continuous publicity cam- 
paign of the British Commercial Gas Association, and remarks 
that a great opportunity lies before the Advertising Section of the 
American Gas Association for similar work in the United States. 
The campaign of the “ B.C.G.A.,” he says, has brought dividends, 
not only in increased sales of gas and gas appliances, but also 
in that most prized asset, goodwill. While it is true that much 
has been done in certain directions, there has been no concerted 
centrally directed advertising campaign in America comparable 
with the campaign of the “B.C.G.A.” Outlining the policy of 
the “ B.C.G.A.,” the writer points out that several basic principles 
are kept steadily in mind in all of the advertising matter used. 
Primarily the underlying policy is the broad-minded one of giving 
consumers the maximum service for their money. With the tre- 
mendous building activity which has already begun, and with the 
great potential wealth of the country and the susceptibility of the 
American people to advertising appeals, he feels that, by adopt- 
ing a like course to that which has been pursued on this side, a 
most fertile field for the development of the gas business will be 
found to lie before the gas companies of America. 4 
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OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR A. G. VERNON HARCOURT. 
Another of the prominent men whose names will be long con- 
nected with the gas industry died on Saturday at his residence, 
St. Clair, near Ryde, Isle of Wight. 


Professor Augustus George Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., 
who was appointed one of the three Metropolitan Gas Referees as 
long ago as 1872, had reached his eighty-fifth year, and had in 
his time occupied many responsible positions among the learned 
Societies, from the Royal Society downwards. He was elected to 
the Chemical Society in 1859, served as one of its Secretaries for 
eight years, and became President in 1895. In 1910 he was one 
of the five Past Presidents whose jubilee as Fellows was celebrated 
by the Society. In the British Association he early took an in- 
terest, and made many contributions to the Chemical Section, of 
which he was President in 1875. A few years later he was elected 
as one of the General Secretaries of the Association, an office he 
held for fourteen years. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1868, and served on the Council, 1878 89. He was an 
Honorary Doctor of Oxford, M‘Gill, and Durham Universities. 

In applied chemistry, “The Times” points out, Professor Har- 
court was chiefly drawn to questions dealing with the purification 
and testing of coal gas, he having been appointed one of the 
Referees whose duty it is to prescribe the mode of testing London 
gas and (subject to the various Acts of Parliament) to fix the 
limits of impurity allowed. One of his early researches on coal 
gas was his attempt to purify the gas from sulphur compounds 
by means which he devised for converting the carbon disulphide 
into hydrogen sulphide. ‘“ Harcourt’s sulphur test” came into wide 
use; but its application on a large scale for the purification of 
coal gas has only recently been carried out successfully by Dr. 
Charles Carpenter at the South Metropolitan Gas-Works. Per- 
haps the most signal improvement in the testing of gas effected 
by Professor Harcourt was the introduction of the pentane lamp 
as the official standard of light, instead of the variable spermaceti 
candle. His original one-candle lamp has been replaced by the 
more convenient ten-candle pentane lamp; and this has been 
largely adopted as the measure of illuminating power, not only for 
gas, but for other illuminants. 


PERSONAL. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge of Corn- 
wall, Mr. SAMUEL J. INGgAM, the Engineer and Manager of the 
Truro Gas Company, had conferred upon him by Lord St. Leven, 
the R.W. Provincial Grand Master, the past-rank of Senior Grand 
Warden of the Province. It may also be noted that Mr. Ingram, 
who was last year elected a Director of the Camborne Gas Com- 
pany, Ltd., has now been appointed by the Board as Managing- 
Director of the Company. 

At last Wednesday’s meeting of the Taunton Gas Company, 
the retirement of Mr. ALFRED Epwarps from, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. C. Harris to, the position of Manager and Secretary, 
were referred to. On his resignation, after fifty years’ service, 
Mr. Edwards has been granted a pension of £250 per annum. 











Manchester and District Junior Association. 


Arrangements have been made for the members of this Asso- 
ciation to visit the Liverpool Gas Company’s works at Linacre 
on Saturday afternoon, the 6th prox. The Directors of the 
Liverpool Gas Company have invited the members to tea, after 
which an informal discussion on technical subjects will take place. 
The syllabus for the current session has now been arranged. It 
includes a visit on Wednesday, Oct. 8, to fhe Leyland Motor 
Works, when a paper will be read by Mr. W. H. Postlethwaite, of 
Salford, on “ Efficiency of Boilers and Distribution.” The only 
remaining fixture for this year is a visit on Saturday, Dec. 6, to the 
Southport Gas-Works. On Jan. 28 next year, there will be a visit 
to the Warrington works of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, & Co., Ltd., 
when a paper will be read by Mr. I. H. Massey, of Oldham, on 
“Gas Appliances, Industrial and Domestic.” 


titi, 
—<——— 


The Automobile Association have undertaken to provide a 
test which, it is stated, ‘‘ shall be at once positive and conclusive, 
to prove once and for all that benzol of good quality is a most 
satisfactory motor fuel.” Arrangements are being made for a 
toad test of 10,000 miles on a moderate-sized touring car. The 
trial will be carried out under conditions which will preclude all 
possibility of criticism as to its genuineness and the finality of its 
results. The benzol used will be ‘ N.B.A. Brand” of approved 
specification, manufactured by the members of the National Ben- 
zol Association ; and samples will be taken constantly during the 
run for analysis by Dr. Harold G. Colman, who has acted during 
the war as referee on questions of benzol analysis for the Explo- 
sives Department of the Ministry of Munitions. Not only will 
samples of the fuel be analyzed, but the lubricating oil taken from 
the engine will also be submitted to Dr. Colman for his report. 
The details of the test are being settled by Captain R. H. Mont- 
gomery, the head of the Fuel Department of the Automobile As- 
sociation, and Secretary of the Joint Fuels Committee. 











VISIT TO PARIS AND THE BATTLE AREAS. 


The Invitation by the Société Technique du Gaz. 


Our colleagues of the Société Technique du Gaz en France have 
been able to complete the arrangements for the reception of Gas 
Associations of allied countries in October, and have issued a 
very cordial invitation to the members. The event will necessi- 
tate an early departure from London on Wednesday morning, 
Oct. 15, and London will again be reached on the night of 
Sunday, Oct. 19. 


It will be seen from the circular issued by the Secretary of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. Walter T. Dunn) that the Com- 
mittee of the Société must receive at an early date the names of 
those who are able to accept the invitation, in order that arrange- 
ments may be completed—particularly in regard to hotel and 
automobile accommodation. A reply form has also to be filled 
in, and despatched to Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, so as to 
reach them by Monday, Sept. 1. The cost will be £22 11s. 6d. ; 
and the circular states explicitly what this sum includes. 

The proposed itinerary is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 15.—Leave London (Victoria Station, S.E, & C. 
Railway) at 8.45 a.m. vid Folkestone and Boulogne. Arrive 
Paris at 6.30 p.m. 

Tuurspay, Oct. 16,—Visit to Rheims and district. Leave Paris by 
train, vid the Marne Valley, Dormans, and Epernay for Rheims. 
After luncheon, proceed by automobile to Berry-au-Bac, passing 
through the scenes of desperate fighting throughout the war. 
On the return journey, the cars will drive through the streets 
of Rheims, viewing the Hotel de Ville, Place Royale, &c., to 
enable the members of the party to appreciate the damage done 
tothetown. The Cathedral will be visited. The return to Paris 
will be made in time for dinner. 

Fripay, Oct, 17.—Visit places of interest in Paris. In the evening 
a banquet by invitation of the Société Technique de |’ Industrie 
du Gaz en France will take place. : 

Saturpay, Oct, 18.—Visit to Arras and district. Train will leave 
Paris for Longueau and vid Buire-sur-Ancre, Dernancourt and 
Albert, Ancre Valley, passing Aveluy Wood, and Achiet-le- Petit, 
for Arras. After luncheon, proceed by automobile for a circular 
tour, embracing Vimy Ridge, Lens, Souchez, &c., returning by 
rail to Paris for dinner. 

Sunpay, Oct. 19.—Leave Paris (Nord Station) 12 noon, vid Boulogne 
and Folkestone, arriving London (Victoria Station) at 9.5 p.m. 


Given fine weather, combined with the courtesy and genial 
hospitality of our French hosts and friends (of which we have 
so many cherished memories), the programme promises days 
brimming over with interest. We feel sure that many will desire 
to take advantage of a unique opportunity of joining hands again 
with professional colleagues and allies, and of visiting under their 
guidance the ground and scenes of such momentous fighting and 
destruction, and places whose names will stand-out for all time 
with clearly defined boldness in the history of the Great War. 


THE GREENWICH FUEL RESEARCH STATION. 


A“ Mystery” and its Solution. 
Tue country is getting a bit tired of “ mysteries,’ Govern- 
ment expenditure “ scandals,” national “ white elephants,” and so 


forth. A writer in the “ Westminster Gazette” employs all these 
descriptions in an article which infers the possibility of the East 
Greenwich Research Station of the Fuel Research Board being 
enrolled in the list of administrative scandals. In the report 
of the Privy Council Committee on Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search dated August last year, there was mention that there had 
been much delay in the completion of the station through the 
scarcity of skilled labour and materials, and then much remained 
to be done in connection with the plant and apparatus. In 
another part of the report, hope was expressed that research work 
would be taken up by the close of the year. Another August has 
arrived; and now this criticism, which ought not to have been 
published in view of the reply to a question in the House of 
Commons a few days before. It was then stated that the ex- 
penditure on the research station up to date has been £130,924 ; 
and the estimate for it as at present planned was £193,588, 
Research work has been commenced. Then, who inspired the 
criticism? We have our suspicion; and we frankly say that it 
lies in the direction of the low-temperature carbonizing advocates. 
We will not specify any particular quarter. But there are among 
them those who want to try their luck on the lower-grade coals 
that are so frequently left unmined. These people hoped that the 
Board of Fuel Research would show how the economy of the 
country could be served by low-grade coal submitting itself to 
low-temperature carbonization. But they cannot wait for 
leisurely research ; and so they intend to go forward “on their 
own,” which is a very proper proceeding. 

The last part of the article referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph is significant. The colliery owners, it says, “ argue that the 
country’s coal resources are so great that only the best and most 
valuable seams are worked. Lower-grade coal seams have nct 
been worked to any extent ; and, if this were done, these owners 
(who have, as the Midland Coal Products, Ltd, begun experi- 
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ments on a site in the Midlands) contend that it would give a new 
lease of life to our coalfields, and provide a solution of our coal 
problem. The whole of the capital of the Company has been put 
up by a committee of colliery owners and experts, who are confi- 
dent that they can solve this problem.” How the proposals of the 
Company to treat hitherto largely unworked low-grade coals will 
solve the coal problem is not explained. People will clamour for 
the best grades for other purposes just as much as ever. 

“The Times” countered the “ Westminster Gazette” article 
the following day. It pointed out that rapid progress is now 
being made with the completion of the works. The delay was 
principally due to important departures from the original plans of 
the building. The undertaking has been in hand for more than 
two years; and it is now expected that the plant will be so far 
complete by the middle of September as to enable operations to 
be begun. The plans were originally for a brick building carried 
on piling; this type of structure having been selected in agree- 
ment with Dr. Carpenter. At this stage, however, the Office of 
Works took over the responsibility for the erection ; and, owing to 
the scarcity of bricks and stone, they stipulated for a steel building, 
which necessitated boring for the foundations. Had the first 
plans been proceeded with, it was estimated that the station would 
have been in operation within nine months. The boring drills, 
however, got driven below the permanent water-level, the water 
gained on them, and one part of the foundations alone took nearly 
a year to finish. It is stated that the central building isnow being 
erected. The offices and laboratories are complete; and the gas- 
holders are all ready. At first, it is said, experiments will be par- 
ticularly directed to ascertain the maximum capacity of coal to 
yield motor spirit. It is not intended to deal at onee with colliery 
refuse, but to confine experiments meanwhile to standard coal. 


titties 


STATUTORY UNDERTAKINGS (TEMPORARY 
INCREASE OF CHARGES) ACT, 1918. 


Latest List of Applications for, and Grants of, @rders. 


FurTHER applications have been made to the Board of Trade for 
Orders under the above-mentioned Act by the: 


Dorking Gas Company, 

Frome Gas Company, 

Kenilworth Water Company, Limited, 
Midsomer Norton Gas and Coke Company, 
Newport (Mon.) Gas Company, 

Oakham Water Company, 

Queenstown Gas Company, 

Hessle Gas Company, 

Seaham Gas and Lighting Company, 
Sutton District Water Company, 

Syston and Thurmaston Gaslight and Coke Co., Ltd., 
Thirsk Gas Company, 

Wetherby District Gas Company. 


a Board of Trade have made Orders under the Act in favour 
of the: 

Brixham Gas Company, 

Brynmawr and Blaina Gas Company, 

Dowlais Gas and Coke Company, 

Liverpool Gas Company, 

Mid-Kent Water Company, 

Tynemouth Gas Company. 








<i 


SEABORNE (DURHAM) COAL. 


The National Gas Council and the Shipping Controller. 


WE have received from Mr. W. J. Smith, the Secretary of the 
National Gas Council, a copy of correspondence that has passed 
between the Council and the Shipping Controller, which shows 
that the Council are doing everything they possibly can to 
ender assistance to the industry in this very serious matter. 


In a letter dated the 16th inst. it is pointed out that since the 
deputation to the Shipping Controller on the 31st ult. steps have 
been taken to place evidence before the Controller of Coal Mines, 
proving that in certain districts household coal is being sub- 
sidized. 

The following article appeared in the “ Daily Telegraph” on 
the 8th inst. : 


**CoasTaL TraFFic DEeision.—An important decision has been 
reached in connection with the movement for the resuscitation of 
our coastwise traffic, which has diminished in volume to the ex- 
tent of 50 p.ct. as compared with pre-war figures. Ataconference 
yesterday between representatives of the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee, the Ministry of Shipping, traders, and shipowners, the 
question of the diversion to the railways of traffic formerly carried 
coastwise by steamers was under discussion. As the result of the 
negotiations which have taken place, it has now been agreed that, 
from Aug. 18, the traffic which before the war ordinarily went by 
sea shall again be conveyed by coastwise steamers. The diffi- 
culty of the lower rates of carriage on the railways will be over- 
come by an arrangement which will noi penalize traders, inasmuch 
as shippers will be repaid by the Government the difference in the 
cost between land and sea transport. The whole arrangement is 
ef apurely temporary character, pending the establishment of the 











Transport Ministry and the raising of railway rates—an operation 
which necessarily will take some little time.’’ 

The Council immediately communicated with the Shipping Con- 
troller, asking him to confirm this statement; and the following is 
his reply: 

‘‘I am desired by the Shipping Controller to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of gth inst. with reference to coastal traffic. 
Iam to say, in reply, that the extract quoted from the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ is incomplete, in so far that the arrangements men- 
tioned are only under consideration at present, and refer solely to 
traffic exported and imported to and from foreign countries, and 
are not intended to cover seaborne coal.” 

A further letter has now been addressed to the Shipping Con- 
troller, drawing attention to the remarks that he made at the 
deputation on the 31st of July, and asking him to say when there 
will be a likelihood of the present high freights being reduced. 

The Council have also written at length on the whole matter 
to the Board of Trade. In addition to this, a representative of 
the Council interviewed officials at the Board of Trade pointing 
out the seriousness of the position, and the likelihood of its also 
being aggravated by demurrage charges. An official at the Board 
of Trade promised to take the matter in hand, and said he 
thought that, as soon as the Yorkshire pits were working again, 
the Coal Controller might be able to modify the order with 
regard to Durham seaborne coal in place of railborne. 

In communicating with the Controller of Coal Mines, the 
Council referred to the case of the Edinburgh and Leith Corpora- 
tions’ successful claim for compensation for loss sustained by 
them through the diversion of a large quantity of their coal supply 
to Glasgow during May to October, 1918; and the Controller has 
replied that it would appear to be open to other gas undertakings 
to take similar action should they think fit todoso. This ques- 
tion will have to be carefully considered by the Central Executive 
Board at their meeting on the 9th of September, before advising 
the industry as to whether such action would be likely to have 
satisfactory results. 


_— 


PENSIONS TO EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Pre-War Wages Books should be Preserved. 


Tue Superintendent of Publicity of the Ministry of Pensions asks 
us to circulate the text of a leaflet he has prepared, addressed 


To EmpPLoyeErs. 


The Minister of Pensions desires to inform employers who pre- 
vious to the outbreak of war had in their employment men who 
have since served in the Navy, Army, or Air Force, that they will 
render invaluable assistance by preserving carefully their wages 
books and similar records for the year preceding the 4th of 
August, 1914. 

The amount of an alternative pension payable to a disabled 
man or to the widow of a sailor, soldier, or airman, who has lost 
his life in the war, depends upon proof of average earnings during 
that period. 

If no records exist—and in the case of widows it is especially 
difficult in such circumstances to obtain reliable data as to the 
husband’s pre-war earnings—delay in the award of an alternative 
pension and consequently hardship may ensue. 

Great difficulty in verifying pre-war earnings has already been 
experienced owing to the destruction of wages books; and it will 
~ intensified in future by the possible increase in the number of 
claims. 

The Minister trusts that employers, when the importance of 
this matter has been brought to their notice, will readily give the 
necessary instructions; and thus, while contributing to the more 
efficient administration of pensions, help to safeguard the interests 
of the widows and disabled men. 














Gas in the Dye Industry. 

The field that is open to gas in the textile industry forms the 
subject of an article contributed by Mr. G. C. Shadwell to the 
pages of the Chicago “ Gas Record.” It has always seemed to 
him rather strange that next to nothing has ever appeared in the 
gas periodicals on the subject of the use of gas in dyeing. Find- 
ing it impossible to include in one article both dye manufacturers 
and dye utilization, he decided that the latter part of the subject 
deserved first treatment. However, apart from general recom- 
mendations, the industrial engineer is left to use his own discre- 
tion in selecting appliances and similar matters, Properly de- 
signed gas-heated vessels are ideal for containing the goods to be 
dyed, the colouring matters, and the water necessary for holding 
the latter in solution; and it is to be hoped that gas men will 
not be slow to take advantage of this fact. There is the more 
reason for introducing these appliances at the present time, be- 
cause it would appear that there is no very definite standard in the 
sizes or styles of kettles used. For black and other dark colours, 
iron and copper are often employed; while for bright and light 
shades, block tinis preferable. Gas is particularly valuable where 
an exact regulation of heat is essential—that is where the tempera- 
ture has to be gradually raised to a boil within a certain time, or 
when a given degree of the thermometer must not be exceeded. 
To ensure evenness, it is advisable to begin dyeing at a low tem- 





perature. 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
MANAGERS. 


The Programme for Next Week’s Meeting. 

There is to hand from Mr. Peter B. Watson, of Wishaw, the 
programme of the fifty-eighth annual meeting of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, which will be held in Edinburgh, 
on Thursday, next week, under the presidency of Mr. William 
Wilson, of Burton-on-Trent, whence he removed from Falkirk 
subsequent to his election as “ head” of the Scottish body. 

After the transaction of the formal business, including the 
presentation of the Council’s report and the statement of accounts, 
the President will read his address ; and this will be followed by 
the “ William Young Memorial Lecture,” delivered by Mr. William 
Cranfield, of Nuneaton. There are no papers to be read. 

Among the miscellaneous business to be brought under review 
by the meeting will be a report by a Sub-Committee of the Council 
dealing with thestatus and salaries of gas managers; also reports 
of the two Commercial Sections of the Association. 

On the following day there will be an excursion by motor char- 
a-bancs to North Berwick, with a luncheon at the Royal Hotel. 





Commercial Sections Reports. 

That relating to the proceedings of the Western District (signed 
by Mr. David Fulton, of Helensburgh, Chairman) is as follows: 
The monthly meetings of the western district throughout the 
year have been most successful; the large attendances being the 
best possible tribute to the value of the work of the section. The 
January meeting was noteworthy for a record attendance; and 
the discussion on the steaming of horizontal and vertical retorts 
was most interesting and informative. Other subjects of special 
interest which have been discussed are: Sliding scale for prices 
of tar; superannuation ; fuel rationing order ; benzol production 
and sale; sulphate of ammonia corporation; and wages and 
conditions of labour. The visit to Uddingston Gas-Works 
proved very successful; and it is hoped to have many other 
similar visits to works of interest. The list of wages of gas- 
workers in the section’s area has been of great service, and 
has been freely made use of by the members. The number 
of members is now 52—an increase of three on the previous year. 
Mr. James Dickson, of Johnstone, has presided over the meetings 
fora secondterminamost able manner. ., 

The Eastern District report (signed by Mr. R. S. Johnstone) 
reads : Continued and growing interest in the good work of the 
Commercial Section is evidenced by increased membership, and im- 
proved attendance at the séVeral meetings held from time to time. 
The centres chosen this year for the meetings were Arbroath, 
Cupar, Dundee (two), and St. Andrews. The membership at 
present stands at 45—an increase or six over last year ; and itis 
hoped that ere long most of the managers in the district will be 
included. The wide area of the district (from Fife to Inverness), 
together with indifferent travelling facilities, militates against 
large and frequent meetings. Nevertheless, the attendances 
hitherto have been most encouraging. It is earnestly hoped that 
with the return of peace, and more normal conditions, greater 
interest may be taken in the commercial side of the gas profession. 
Much helpful information has been obtained by free discussion 
on matters of vital interest. Great regret was felt at the loss of 
Mr. J. B. Scott, of Cowdenbeath, who was one of the originators 
of the section, and whose keen interest was maintained to the 
end. The Chairman for the present year is Mr. J. F. Black, of 
Newport, Fife. 


More Patents in 1918. 

The thirty-sixth report of the Comptroller-General of Patents, 
Designs, and Trade Marks was issued last week. It shows that 
there were 21,839 applications for patents last year, 10,019 for de- 
signs, and 6968 for trade marks. These figures compare respec- 
tively with 19,285, 13,208, and 5502 in 1917. The receipts from 
patents fees were £314,431 and from designs fees £5767—being 
decreases of £22,216 and £355 over the amounts for 1917. The 
total receipts were £345,405, as compared with £318,149 in 1917 
—an increase of £27,256. The surplus of receipts over expendi- 
ture was £135,890, compared with £124,427 in 1917. During the 
year 3451 trade marks were advertised and 3055 were registered. 


_ 
<—_- 


The Haber Synthetic Ammonia Process. 


It is understood, says “‘ The Times,” that one reason for the 
delay in the publication of the report of the Nitrogen Products 
Committee is the amount of work that has been necessary in the 
preparation of an index. This is believed to be now nearly com- 
plete; and the issue of the report is awaiting definite instructions 
from the Minister of Munitions. A representative of our daily 
contemporary was informed last week that the report, which is 
dated May last, deals at length with the project for installing a 
plant in Great Britain for the fixation of nitrogen from the atmo- 
sphere ; and that it views as feasible the Haber, or synthetic am- 
monia, process. The utilization of water power for the purpose 
does not take a prominent place in the recommendations. The 
report is a final and not an interim one; but it is believed that it 
contemplates the resumption of investigations into both catalytic 
fixation and the use of nitrogen products in industry generally. 

















ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA, 





Tue new Director of the Electrical Development Association 

(Mr. J. W. Beauchamp) has become very busy. We take it that 

it is his pen and brain that are now at work producing pamphlets. 

What the sum of the output so far is we 

are not aware. But we know there has 

been one directed to drumming-up sub- 

scribers to the new organization ; and now 

two others are available—one dealing witb housing schemes 

and electricity supply, and the other with electrical problems 

associated with housing. The first of these two latter pamphlets 

gives plenty of evidence showing how conscious is the new 

Director of the difficulties with which electricity is encompassed 

in connection with the housing problem ; and this probably ac- 

counts for the—confessedly we are only judging from the reviews 

—character of the components of the pamphlets which have a 

leaning to the vague and the abstract rather than to the trans- 

parent and the concrete. In considering this housing theme, the 

first question is who are the houses being designed for? This 

question and its answer have to be kept prominently in mind. If 

they are not, the architects and those responsible for the equip- 

ment of the houses may find that they have only made fools of . 
themselves. They are not being designed for the wealthy ; and 

this brings into view two points. The first is that equipment 

which increases considerably the cost of the dwelling will raise 
its rent (because capital and upkeep charges must be obtained 

from someone), and the other is that the most economical system 
of doing things in the house is the one that the tenants can best 
afford. Now we ask Mr. Beauchamp or any other honest elec- 
trician, Is electrical equipment for lighting, heating, and cooking, 
the cheapest system initially and in respect of upkeep? Can 
purposes be served and operations performed (as working people 
require them performed) cheaper by electricity than by any other 
agency ? If both these questions can truthfully be answered in 
the affirmative, then electricity should go into the houses. An 
eye must be kept on the tenants’ interests if satisfaction is to be 
given, and permanent custom assured. 

What the electricians are working for are 
not the interests of the tenants’ pockets, 
but, by providing electrical equipment, 
the compulsory patronage of the tenants. 
This is a very dangerous course, as has been found in certain 
housing schemes of which there is knowledge. That, however, 
is the electrical line of action. We see in one of the pamphlets 
(quoting from the “ Electrical Times”) that “efforts should be 
made by the different branches [of the electricity industry | in co- 
operation to secure that every house is provided with electrical 
equipment where the public supply can be made available now, 
or is likely to become so in the near future.” There is evidence 
in the pamphlet that expense should not be considered too 
narrowly, but that the matter should be looked at—from the 
householder’s point of view? Not a bit of it; but from the point 
of view of the suppliers of electricity. Within the walls of these 
houses, we read, the next generation will grow up and be trained. 
There we have one of the outstanding attractions as seen by the 
electricians. But the great bulk of the present and the next 
generation will judge of electricity for all domestic purposes from 
the pocket point of view. This, with them, is a matter of com- 
pulsion. It is the opinion of the writer of the pamphlet that the 
authorities are more conscious of the difficulties which exist with 
regard to providing electrical equipment and electricity supply to 
their new colonies than of the immense benefits which the use of 
such supply would confer upon their prospective tenants and also 
the great economies in the maintenance of the properties which 
would result from its general use. But what are these “immense 
benefits "—categorically described—which could not be conferred - 
equally well, we might with confidence venture to + “ better,” 
and certainly more economically, by gas? Even in illumination 
light of better quality—spectroscopically examined, or in relation 
to intrinsic brilliancy—can be offered by modern gas lighting ; 
and this is highly important to the eyes not only of the next, but 
of the present generation. 

Then we do not want architects to work 
at the housing plans with cajolery at their 
elbows, There are suggestions here that 
electricity means the saving of redecora- 
tion work, and that a flameless illuminant 
will permit a reduction in the height of rooms. Wholesome houses 
are wanted for the working class ; and (while modern gas lighting 
with modern gas is not the offender of the past) redecoration is 
necessary for sanitary reasons where rooms are used as in the 
working-class house. And where they are so used increased, and 
not reduced, cubical capacity is a desideratum ; and a lowering of 
the ceilings would mean a reduction. Aerial supply lines and 
so forth are advocated. They would be more subject to damage 
than subterranean ones, and therefore to trouble with the service. 
May the community be protected against an enlargement of a sort 
of overhead spider’s web! There is one thing that is sensible in 
the pamphlet. It is a clear indication that its author is not per- 
suaded that the time is ripe for the introduction of cooking and 
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heating apparatus into workmen’s houses. It is suggested that 
cable and service work should be provided of a character from 
which not only electric lighting can be supplied in the first instance, 
but which would enable the “ advantages ” of electric heating and 
cooking at some future time. This is an indication that heating and 
cooking are not considered to be universally applicable at once. 
We should like Mr. Beauchamp to give us a detailed defence of a 
final statement. It is that those-who provide for the use of elec- 
tricity—even if only to a limited extent at first, “ are working for 
true economy, helping to make the workman’s house an ideal 
home, and incidentally doing useful missionary work on behalf of 
the general use of electricity, which may take time to materialize, 
but yet becomes more effective in saving fuel and labour and im- 
proving the home conditions and comfort of ‘the community than 
any other service or facility which can be placed at its disposal.” 
There we have extravagance and caution mixed. If the economy 
and. the superiority be true in all respects, then why should the 
application take time to materialize? Mr. Beauchamp knows, 
rps electrical engineer knows, and we know. It is truly wonder- 
ful that electricity has had such a jump—even on paper—as the 
working man’s friend, and that the working man himself has not 
yet found it out. There must be something wrong somewhere. 


The second pamphlet is more suggestive 
in regard to the methods of furnishing the 
supply; but it is not pretended that what 
is said is exhaustive, and it is certainly 
not dogmatic. Upon this congratulations should be given to Mr. 
Beauchamp for not treading in the footsteps of electricity publicity 
predecessors. The pamphlet states the situation in respect of 
pertinent considerations, looks for some developments, and asks 
for co-operation on the part of those who may discover something 
serviceable. It is all an indirect admission that there is much 
more to be done electrically ; that finality has not yet been touched 
in the character of the work and of the plans for such electrical 
service as is in contemplation. It is thought that there is still 
room for the devising of methods of cheapening mains and service 
work, by pole, bracket, or direct attachment to the walls of the 
houses. What is good enough in this respect for the working man 
would not be good enough for Mr. Beauchamp or any of his sup- 

orters, and much less for the West-End. There is even talk of 

are aerial lines and services. Heaven forbid! These above all 
things would be prone to corrosive attack. Of all places where 
the greatest security should be provided, is where there has not 
been the opportunity, owing to restricted educational facilities and 
environment, for developing the highest intelligence and care. As 
to internal wiring, it is considered by some that systems of surface 
wiring are good enough for the working man’s home. We are not 
of this opinion. Mr. Beauchamp, however, entertains the double 
hope that the last word has not been said concerning cheaper 
forms of internal wiring, and that continued attention will be de- 
voted to the subject, in order that there may be further develop- 
ment to that end. Any cheapening will have to be on present 
prices for labour and material; and we are afraid the time will not 
come again when even pre-war figures will be seen. Among the 
expenses attaching to electric lighting are the heavier ones neces- 
sitated by modern electric lamps. Their intrinsic brilliancy is of 
a ferocious order, and has to be kept within bounds. This means 
additional cost for modern glass refractors or reflectors; but the 
working-man householder will take courage and smile when he 
learns that the extra cost is generally justified by the results 
achieved. Provision in the houses is advocated for the accom- 
modation of such “ small fry ” as flat irons, kettles, and apparatus 
of that kind. This, it is thought, will pave the way to greater 
demands for electricity for cooking and heating. The working- 
man householder has not an unlimited income; and we incline to 
think that the anticipations of the electricians are being pitched 
too high. ‘ Meteor” of the “ Electrical Times” says he doubts 
whether “ the magnitude of the new field is realized except by our 
gas friends.” The gas friends will make a note of the activities 
of the Electrical Development Association, while not overlooking 
the disadvantages under which the electricity industry is operat- 
ing in this matter. One disadvantage that gas has is that so many 
electricity undertakings are municipally owned ; and preference 
rather than maximum and economical service may decide the 
issue in some cases, 


The Work of 
Installation. 


Our dear old friend the “ Electrical Re- 

Travelling Accidents view” continues to exercise itself over 
and Fatal Fires. the danger of using gas on trains, and to 
refer to “the terrible holocausts which 

will surely recur.” It makes less fuss about the dangers of elec- 
tricity; but the use of gas makes it literally shake with righteous 
indignation. It has not for some time had an opportunity of ob- 
taining illustrations at home; but it has recently found one in 
India, and the source of its information isthe “ Pioneer.” It was 
a bad accident, and many lives were lost. Several people were 
immediately killed ; and the severity of the accident is shown by the 
reported statement that no less than 250 persons were so severely 
injured or pinned in by the wreckage that they lost their lives— 
some by burning. There were two engines concerned; and in 
one case the boiler became completely detached from the body. 
Evidently it did not occur to the ‘ Pioneer” (and the “ Review” 
probably did not wish to recognize the fact) that in this smashing 
of the engines there was sufficient cause for setting the wreckage 
on fire. It is said that “the large death roll was due to the 





ped with which the carriages caught fire owing to the gas 
cylinder bursting.” Gas is not in the habit of igniting without 
there is a flame or fire already present; and, when a cylinder 
bursts with gas in it at high pressure, the gas does not linger 
about the spot, but naturally rapidly dissipates. Would it not 
be better if the “‘ Review ” applied a little commonsense and ele- 
mentary science to these matters, instead of holding up its hands 
and elevating its eyebrows in pious horror. Gas is economical 
—and safe. Whether trains are run by steam or electricity—no 
matter whether they are lighted by gas or electricity—so long 
as combustible material for the construction of the carriages is 
used, there will be danger. In India, the railway carriages are no 
doubt in prime condition for a conflagration on the slightest provo- 
cation. We have read of terrible fires caused by electric trac- 
tion ; but we have never gone into hysterics over the use of elec- 
tricity for traction purposes. We see there was a tramway acci- 
dent last Saturday week near King’s Cross, when two men were 
killed and eighteen injured. Through an electrical fusion, the car 
caught fire. Underneath the burning wreckage (the newspapers 
tell us) three pedestrians were pinned; and the body of one of | 
the men who was killed was partially charred. On the same 
night another tramcar was set on fire at New Cross, owing to a 
collision, and the fusing of the electric wires. 


<i 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 








[From the “Journal” for August, 1859.] 


The Late Mr. Alexander Wright.—There are events which arrest 
the attention and cause the most thoughtless, as well as the most 
thinking, to reflect on the instability of everything mortal, and 
remind them that they are but sojourners upon earth. Such a 
one is that which has cut off the subject of this notice, at the 
premature age of 43, in the prime of life, in robust health, and 
in the flood-tide of that prosperity which his unwearied industry, 
his conciliating manners, his vigorous intellect, his unimpeached 
integrity, and his enlarged views had justly won for him. His 
loss leaves a blank in a large circle, the extent of which can only 
be appreciated by those who knew him as well, and respected 
him as sincerely, as the writer of these lines; and it is no 
disgrace to his brethren who survive him to say that the blank is 
one which will not easily be filled up. Alexander Wright was 
indeed an honour to his country and his profession. . . . 
Towards the latter end of June Mr. Wright sought relaxation 
from his labours by a journey in the North of Europe. He 
returned from Hamburg and on the following day was seized 
with an attack of Asiatic cholera in its most malignant form, to 
which he finally succumbed. 


A Strike Fever.—The labouring classes employed in the 
building trades and in the manufacture of gas appear to be at 
present in a very alarming state of excitement, and on all hands 
we hear of strikes or of combinations which must inspire 
anxiety in the minds of every true well-wisher of the classes thus 
alluded to. Within the last fortnight the men employed by the 
Chartered Gas Company have successfully combined against 
their employers; and the men in the employ of the Imperial 
Company, stimulated by the success of their fellow craftsmen, 
have attempted to follow their example. It appears that the 
managers of the Imperial Company were, however, prepared for 
the event, and they had at their command such a supply of 
labour that, when the workmen of the company waited on them 
with their demands, they were enabled to dispense with their 
services entirely. 








National Research Council of the United States. 


The National Research Council was organized in the United 
States in 1916 (at the request of the President) by the National 
Academy of Sciences, as a measure of national preparedness ; 
and the work accomplished by the Council in organizing research 
and in securing co-operation in the solution of military problems, 
is agreed to have demonstrated its capacity for larger service. 
Many of the investigations and researches which were not com- 
pleted, too, gave so much promise for the future that the Council 
has since the war been re-organized to continue its work for the 
furtherance of science and its applications. The duties of the 
Council, as set forth in an Executive Order by the President of 
the United States, include: To stimulate research ; to survey the 
larger possibilities of science, to formulate comprehensive projects 
of research, and to develop effective means of utilizing the scien- 
tific and technical resources of the country for dealing with these 
projects; to promote co-operation in research, both at home and 
abroad, in order to secure concentration of effort, minimize dupli- 
cation, and stimulate progress, but in all co-operative under- 
takings to give encouragement to individual initiative, as funda- 
mentally important to the advancement of science; to gather and 
collate scientific and technical information at home and abroad, 
in co-operation with Governmental and other agencies, and to 
rehder such information available to duly accredited persons. 


-— 
— 


The will of the late Sir Boverton Redwood, who died on 








June 4, has been proved. He left estate of the value of £165,013. 
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ESTABLISHED ASTON MANOR, 
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Telegrams— Telephones— 
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ECONOMICAL GaS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 








GASHOLDERS 


MILBOURNE PATENT ROLLER CARRIAGES. AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION. 


PURIFIERS 


WITH 


MILBOURNE PATENT DUPLEX VALVES, AUTOMATIC COVER FASTENERS, SAFETY 
DISCHARGE SHOOTS, RUBBER JOINTING.  “MILBEL” PATENT PURIFIER GRIDS. 


CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND GAS WORKS PLANT 
OF EVERY. DESCRIPTION. 











C. & W. WALKER, LTD.,  sewronr“sator. 


LONDON OFFICE: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 











COAL TAR AND AMMONIA PRODUCTS, 


Benzole, Toluole, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 
Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 
Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia containing a 
Guaranteed Minimum of 25} per cent. Ammonia. 
Beta Naphthol, Alpha Naphthylamine, Beta Naphthylamine. 


ao, %2°te SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Toma" rn recetexen 709, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 15. 
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THE STAFFORD GAS-WORKS EQUIPPED FOR NEW DEMANDS. 


A Large Scheme Effecting Change in Plant and Processes, 
(Concluded from p. 389.) 


A Gas-Works INNOVATION—MACLAURIN CENTRIFUGAL 
WASHERS. 


Special interest is found in the washing plant. The Livesey 
washer (equal to 2 million cubic feet per day), made by Messrs. 
C. & W. Walker, Limited, and used for the double purpose of re- 
covering the major portion of the tar fog in the gas and a small 
part of the ammonia, is first noticed. Then attention is directed 
to a Holmes rotary brush washer, which is divided into two 
sections, either of which can be worked independently or both 
together. This is also equal to 2 million cubic feet per day. 
During the war, half was used for benzol recovery. Its business 
to-day is to remove the final traces of ammonia, after the gas has 
been dealt with by two intermediate washers, which claim more 
particular consideration. 

These washers are of the MacLaurin centrifugal type, 
and were erected by Messrs. Blair, Campbell, and M‘Lean, 
of Glasgow. They are each of 2 million cubic feet capacity, 
and are the first introductions to gas-works practice. They 
have formerly been used in connection with coking plants; 
and, as a point of passing interest, it may be noted that 
they have been employed by Pears of soap fame for the 
extraction of alcohol from the atmosphere of certain rooms 
at their factory. The washers, the casing of which is of 
cast iron, contain five chambers through which passes a 
steel vertical shaft, on to which is keyed a series of cast- 
iron buckets (seven at Stafford) ; and between the buckets 
there are wrought-iron plates, with holes drilled through, 
and bossed-up. The water is led in, and sealed with an 
ordinary seal-pipe. It flows on to one of the plates, and 
then into the first cast-iron bucket, at the bottom of which 
a series of holes is drilled (say, nine in each bucket), 
and through these there is a piece of bass tied. With 
the shaft revolving at 200 R.p.M., the water is thrown 
against the side of the washer, and causes a very fine 
spray. This intermingles with the gas passing through 
the plate, and the ammonia is removed from the gas. 
The washer is very efficient. As worked at Stafford, 
it is calculated that the efficiency (to give a safe figure) 
is approximately 85 p.ct. If the cover is taken from the 
washer while the machine is in operation, and the water 

allowed to escape, it forms a circle some 100 ft. diameter. 
Seeing that the machine is-only 5 ft. diameter, with such 


GOVERNOR HOUSE AT THE STAFFORD GAS-WORKS. 


a force as this evidences, the spray inside must be a veritable cloud. 
These washers, which occupy a very small space indeed in re- 
lation to their capacity, also take out the last traces of tar; and 
they can also be used for the extraction of benzol andtoluol. The 
testimony of Mr. Valon (as will have been gathered from what 
has already been said) is that the washers are performing their 
work very satisfactorily, and so have fully justified the enterprise 
of installing them as part of the works’ system. The cost is rela- 
tively low ; and each of the machines only requires 2} u.P. for 
its operation. 
A NEw GOVERNOR. 


Passing the purifiers (which are again showing signs of subsi- 
dence, though built on piles, and which will undoubtedly have to 
be replaced by new and larger purifiers at an early date), and 
looking into the governor-house, a new 18-in. Braddock governor 
is noticed as a recent installation. This house, which has several 
attractive features, was described in the “ JournaL” for Nov. 3, 
1903, when we also gave an account of the carburetted water-gas 











plant (500,000 c.ft. capacity) and the then new sulphate of am- 
monia plant. The only change in the water-gas plant that is 
noticed is a 50-H.P. “ National” gas-engine, which has taken the 
place of a Westinghouse steam-engine; and a Keith-Blackman 
fan has also been introduced. 


Tue BoiLer PLant. 


Glancing into the boiler-house, three boilers are seen. One is 
a Lancashire, 30 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in., fitted with Kogent bars. The 
other two are Galloway boilers, 28 ft. by 7 ft. 6in.; one being fitted 
with Crossthwaite’s patent furnace, and the other with ordinary 
bars and furnace. Mr. Valon has been keen to get the best fire- 
bars for burning-up the fine coke dust and the waste fuel madein 
the various parts of the works; and the Crossthwaite furnace is 
the one that has gained his approval. A thing which we have not 





THE WASHING PLANT AT STAFFORD. 


before observed was noticed here. All the material from 
the vertical retort-furnaces is screened, and the combus- 
tible stuff is burned under the boilers. The large pieces 
mixed with the fine material open it; a better draught 
being thus obtained, and so a better fire. 


THE BEenzoL PLANT—LOADING AND UNLOADING 
Liguips By COMPRESSED AIR. 


Stafford, like most other gas-works, did its part in pro- 
ducing benzol during wartime. The plant, it is observed, 
is of the Hird, Chamber, and Hammond type, and is now 
used for tar dehydration, having a capacity of 12 tons 
per twenty-four hours. In a sunk ferro-concrete tank 
(11 ft. in depth) are the benzolized and debenzolized oil- 
tanks. These are boiler-shells, 28 ft.by 7ft.6in. It is of 
interest to hear that the foundations of the concrete tank 
and of the benzol plant were piled on Stewart's system 
of steel tubes, concrete filled—twelve piles being put 
under the concrete tank, and seven under the benzol 
plant. The walls of the concrete tank have been left 
sufficiently strong to carry stanchions for later on support- 
ing overhead tar-storage tanks. A special feature about 
the benzol plant is that a Westinghouse brake compressor 
—a small thing, 3 ft. high by 8 in. diameter—is used for 
sending the benzol over to the tank-wagons by compressed 
air. Thesame system is used for unloading sulphuric acid. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT—EXCELLENT RESULTS FROM 
THE NEUTRAL PROCEss, 


There is much of interest to be learned in connection with the 
sulphate of ammonia plant, which has been reconstructed. The 
plant is one of Messrs. C. & W. Walker's latest types, and has a 
capacity of 4 tons a day. A new Taylor saturator has been put 
in; this being of }-in. solid lead plate. Here work owing to sub- 
sidence has had to be undertaken. The stills got somewhat out 
of level. They had dropped about 13in.; andit can be imagined 
what this means, and how the efficiency would be affected. How- 
ever, the stills had to be levelled-up. Thesaturator has also been 
elevated above the ordinary ground floor. Previously, the floor 
had merely an earth bottom, with sheet-lead placed on top, and 
blue bricks on that. The result of this was that, with subsidence, 
the square corners of the bricks cut through the lead; 4nd a lot 
of the mother liquor was wasted. In consequence of this mis- 
fortune, the earth has been taken out; and a platform carried on 
timbers has been made. Thus there are now two floors—one to 
carry the lead; and the other is the ordinary floor. With the 
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double floor, it is easy to ascertain whether any leakage is going 
on. In the case of the sulphate-store floor, exactly the same thing 
has been done. 

When the plant was originally installed, the idea was to build 
the house sufficiently large for a duplicate set. It was, however, 
felt that more economical working would be obtained if larger 
stills were adopted; and so the new stills were put on the existing 
beds slightly extended. This somewhat affected the available 
space; but by a little rearrangement, there is plenty of room in 
the house for the comfortable carrying-on of the operations. 
Attention was directed to the pre-heater for waste gases. The 
original one was home-made out of some cast-iron circular plates. 
The new one is of Walker’s make; and it is working very satisfac- 
torily. The stills, too, it is seen, have been elevated by 15 in. ; the 
reason being that, in connection with the liming chamber, lime 
sludge got emptied into the pit ; and there was always disagreement 
among the men as to whose duty it was toclearit out. By elevat- 
ing the stills 15 in., and running a pipe (controlled by a valve) to 
the settling-tanks outside, the pits are now kept clear. There is 
no cleaning-out to be done; and it is now altogether a much 
cleaner job. Another thing is that all the pumps have been as- 
sembled together, so there is not a long-run of steam-pipes; and 
the space over which the oil-can is carried is more limited than 
before. All these points make for economy and efficiency. 





CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT. 


In conjunction with the plant, it is noticed that a Broadbent 
48-in. centrifugal drier has been installed. 

There are not many works where precautions are taken for the 
retention of heat in the stills; and there is a lot of heat wasted. 
In this case, it is noticed that the stills are having applied an 
anti-thermic covering. As to the gases, these are passed through 
a home-made condenser—an 18-in. pipe with water trickling over 
the top. Two heap purifiers in concrete tanks are used. These 
are 18 ft. by 12 ft. by 18 in. deep. Formerly the purifiers were 
3 ft. 6 in. deep; but the shallow ones were found much more 
efficient. 

With regard to the quality of the sulphate, working is hence-. 
forth going to proceed under the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s system, of which (as previously indicated) Mr. Valon is one 
of the patentees. The experience of other works is that, under 
this system, a high ammonia percentage sulphate is obtained, with 
low water content, and free acid nil. Here are the exact figures 
from one works: Ammonia, 25°65 p.ct.; moisture, 0°03 p.ct.; and 
free acid, nil. The nitrogen content is 29'1 p.ct. The cost of 
working the plant on a medium sized works is 4d. per ton. Messrs. 
C. & W. Walker are acting as agents in this particular business. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW GASHOLDER. 


Separated by a road from the main part of the works is the site 
where formerly stood a rope-guided holder. The holder is no 
more. At present in use in the main works are two holders, one 
two-lift 60 ft. diameter, and 80,000 c.ft. capacity, and the other 
two-lift 106 ft. diameter, and 420,000 c.ft. capacity. On the site 
“ across the way,” a new three-lift holder and steel tank, 117 ft. 
diameter, is now being constructed by Messrs. C. & W. Walker, 
Ltd.; and when completed it will hold a million cubic feet of gas. 
It will bé seen from the storage capacities mentioned above that 
the additional holder is badly needed for safety. 

It was owing to difficulties of the ground and water, that selec- 
tion was made of a steel tank erected above ground-level. The 
tank is 36 ft. deep, and will contain 10,000 tons of water. In the 





tank will be seven tiers of steel plates—the first or lowest tier 
being 7 in. thickness, the second tier 3 in., the third tier }4 in., the 
fourth tier 4 in., the fifth tier 3 in., the sixth and top tiers ;'; in. 
thick, while the bottom plates of the tank are also ;'; in. thick. 
The first five vertical seams of side plates are butt-jointed with 
cover plates both inside and out, and are rivetted with 3 in. down 
to $ in. rivets, and the top two rows of side plates are lap-jointed 
aud double rivetted with $ in. rivets. The inner lift of the gas- 
holder will be r10 ft. 3 in. diameter by 35 ft. deep; the middle lift, 
112 ft. 6 in. by 35 ft. deep; and the outer lift, 114 ft. gin. by 35 ft. 
deep. The top crown of the holder will be dome-shaped, having 
a rise of 4 ft. 9 in. in the centre. It is supported by means of 
a steel-trussed roof, constructed of T-steel 4 in. by 4 in. by } in. 
trussed with tension-rods { in. diameter. Each lift of the holder 
has 28 vertical guides, the sizes being: Inner lift, roin. by 5 in. by 
5 in. rolled steel joists; and middle and outer lifts, 8 in. by 3 in. 
steel channels. Each lift has 14 cast-iron rollers 15 in. diameter, 
mounted in strong steel carriages, for working in the channel guides 
in front of the holder standards. 

The guide-framing of the holder will consist of fourteen lattice 
steel standards, 142 ft. 9 in. high from the bottom of the tank. 
These standards are 4 ft. 4 in..wide at the base, tapering to 1 ft. 
6 in. at the top, and are constructed of two 1o in. by 3} in. by 
3} in. by Zin. rolled steel channels with 3 in. by 3 in. by 2 in. 
angle horizontal bracing and 3 in. 3 in. flat diagonal lattice bars, 
and the rivets throughout the standards are 3 in. diameter. The 
standards are connected together laterally with four tiers of lattice 
girders; each girder being 2 ft. deep. The top and bottom mem- 
bers are of 6 in. by 2} in. rolled steel channel, connected together 
by lattice bars 2} in. by 3 in. flat steel, and the rivets throughout 
are of 3 in. diameter. There will also be four tiers of steel diagonal 
bracings between the horizontal girders and standards, formed of 
rods varying from 13 in.to 1} in.diameter. The bracing of the tops 
of the standards together will be by wind-ties formed of 1 in. 
diameter steel rods. 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 


Round the top of the tank will be a balcony, 2 ft. wide, 
formed of }-in. steel chequered plates; a steel ladder being pro- 
vided for giving access to the balcony from the ground. The gas 
inlet and outlet pipes, which are built-up of steel plates in such a 
way as to form part of the general construction of the tank, have 
an area equal to 24 in. diameter. 

Mr. Valon speaks very highly of the considerate treatment 
which Messrs. C. & W. Walker have exercised in connection with 
this holder contract, in respect of the advance of market values. 


PAVING THE WORKS. 


Before leaving the works, it may be mentioned that a com- 
mencement has been made with the paving of the roadways with 
stone setts. It is found that this is in the long run much cheaper 
than concrete or asphalte; the paving is durable, and is easily 
lifted when underground work has to be done. It also assists in 
maintaining cleanliness, which has a strong moral bearing upon 
work where workmen are concerned. 


HicuH-PreEssurRE DISTRIBUTION. 


The demand for gas has undergone avast change. It is more 
varied now than in times past. The incidence of peak loads is 
not what it used tobe; and over the whole day gas has to be dis- 
tributed at higher pressures than were the custom in days that are 
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growing more and more distant. Compression of gas has 
come largely to the relief of the suppliers, has enhanced 
advantage to the consumers, and has, in effect, brought 
by economical means outlying districts within the radius 
of the economy provided by reasonable concentration of 
manufacture at a suitable centre. 

The use of compressors for transmitting gas te places 
beyond the urban limits has been in vogue for some years 
at the Stafford Gas-Works; but at first the compressors 
were electrically driven. They are not to-day. The two 
electric-motor driven compressors were only equal to 
3000 c.ft. per hour each. These were for the supply of 
the village of Penkridge—some six miles distant. The 
small works at Penkridge were taken over by the Stafford 
Corporation in 1913; a 60,000 c.ft. holder was erected; 
and the works were dismantled. The gas was also sent 
two miles away and sold in bulk to the West Staffordshire 
Gas Company, who in turn supplied another village, three 
miles distant, known as Brewood, the privately owned 
works at which were also closed. Gas is sent to Penkridge 
from Stafford at a pressure of 80 inches, and thence along 
the Brewood line at holder pressure—about 4} in. 

To-day, the supply to Penkridge is being run in con- 
junction with the high-pressure system that has been 
found necessary in Stafford itself. Although there are 
about 300 gas-engines in the town, it is found that the 
greatest consumption is for cooking purposes on Sunday 
morning, when formerly the pressure in various parts of 
the town used to drop to somewhere about 12-1oths. For the 
whole of the high-pressure work, two Donkin gas-compressors are 


used; and with 7 and 5 inch steel mains distributing gas, through | 


Reynolds governors, at five points, the pressure is maintained at 
the present time at 32-10ths. An examination of some of the 
old pressure-charts shows valleys down to 13-1oths, 16-1oths, 
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and so forth. But at the present time, quite an even line is being 
maintained. 

The new compressors are doing remarkably well ; and as was 
shown in an early part of this article [p. 387], the cost of compres- 


| sionis cheaper with gas-engines than with electric-motors, though so 
| much more work is being done. 


For operating the two 50,000 c.{t. 
compressors, two 20-H.P. “ National” gas-engines, with 
countershaft drive are used—the object of the counter- 
shaft drive being that either engine or compressor can be 
used at will. The new compressors have only been at 
work about three months; and the old electric-motor 
driven ones are now kept as stand-bys. 

While referring to district subjects, it might be men- 
tioned that, for public lighting, the Patent Distant Light- 
ing Company’s system has been installed all through the 
district. This is a pressure wave system ; and one point 
about it is that any desired number of lamps can be left 
alight when, at any hour, the remainder are extinguished. 


From the foregoing, it will be seen how well the Stafford 
Gas Department has been producing change upon the 
works not only to meet current demands, but to be pre- 
pared for any changes—either qualitative or quantitative 
—that may be effected in gas supply. Vertical retorts 
with steaming and a carburetted water-gas plant confer 
upon a gas-works an elasticity that will enable it to nego- 
tiate a very large range of conditions in production and 
supply. For the visit to the works, and the interesting 
details of which this article is composed, we are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Valon and his Chief Assistant, Mr. T. H. 
Poulson, of whose services in connection with the exten- 
sions and other changes, generous acknowledgment was 
made by his chief. 








WATER GAS PRODUCTION IN HORIZONTAL 
RETORTS. 


The “ Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” Vol. LXII., pp. 253-61 
contains a lengthy article on this subject by Herr E. Goffin. It 
is abstracted in the current issue of the “ Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry.” 


Particulars are given of the installation of five new settings 
of horizontal retorts erected at the Heddernheim Gas-Works of 
the Municipality of Frankfort, whereby the output of gas was 
increased from 10,500 to 20,200 cb.m. per twenty-four hours, 
with very little disturbance of the previously existing install- 
ations. The retorts could be steamed; and for this purpose, 
a volume of 35 cb.m. of water per twenty-four hours was employed. 
The area of the heated surface of the boiler was 12°50 sq.m.; and 
the steam was generated at o'5 atmosphere excess pressure. The 
retorts were fully charged with from 420 to 450 kilos. of Saar coal; 
and the production of water-gas was continued over a period of 
9} hours. The electric power employed per ton of coal in charg- 
ing and discharging was about o°3 Kw. perhour. The yield of 
gas due to the steaming was 52°8 cb.m. (at 15°C. and 760 mm. 
pressure), of a gross calorific value 4600 calories per cubic metre 
per 100 kilos. of coal. Steaming does not affect the life of a setting ; 
for no repairs are necessary to the first setting steamed over a 
period of 1200 working days. There is very little retort carbon ; 
and this is removed about two or three times per annum. The 
yield of ammonia is considerably increased ; and the yield of tar 
is from 5 to 6 kilos. per roo kilos. of coal gasified. The tar is very 
fluid. It is composed of about 1°5 p.ct. of water, 3°7 p.ct. of light 
oil, 22°1 p.ct. of middle and heavy oil, 16:4 p.ct. of anthracene 
oil, with 56°3 p.ct. of pitch (melting point 58° C.). 








Results obtained by E. Terres, operating the retorts with and 
without steaming respectively, are detailed. Without steaming, 
the coal was heated for 8} hours on the first day and for 8 hours 
on each of two subsequent days. In the steaming experiments, the 
coal was heated for 10 hours on the first day, and for 9} hours on 
each of three subsequent days. These periodsincluded 7 hours’ 
steaming on the first day, 4 hours on the second, 6 hours on the 
third, and 7} hours on the fourth. The coal employed in the 
steaming experiments (air-dried) contained 1°28 p.ct. of water, 
7°99 p.ct. of ash, and go°73 p.ct. of combustible matter ; while 
that employed in the experiments without steaming contained 
water 1°40 p.ct., ash 8°48 p.ct., and combustible matter 90°12 p.ct. 
The calorific value of the coal was 7200 calories per kilo. With 
steaming, the average composition of the gas was 5 p.ct. of 
carbon dioxide, 2°6 p.ct. of heavy hydrocarbons, 10 p.ct. of car- 
bon monoxide, 51'2 p.ct. of hydrogen, 25°6 p.ct. of methane, and 
56 p.ct. of nitrogen. Without steaming, it contained 3°2 p.ct. 
of carbon dioxide, 3°7 p.ct. of heavy hydrocarbons, 8°3 p.ct. of 
carbon monoxide, 48°6 p.ct. of hydrogen, 31°o p.ct. of methane, and 
5°2 p.ct. of nitrogen. With steaming, the yield of gas (measured 
throughout at r5°C. and 760 mm. pressure) per setting per twenty- 
four hours was 4156 cb.m. and per retort per twenty-four hours 
472¢b.m. The yield of gas was 48°35 cb.m. per 100 kilos. of air- 
dried coal. The yield of coke was 66:20 p.ct. The coke used 
for firing amounted to 16°29 kilos. per 100 kilos. of raw coal. 
The specific gravity of the gas was *519; its gross calorific 
value, 4642 calories. Without steaming, the results obtained 
were: Yield of gas per setting per twenty-four hours 3610 cb.m. ; 
and per retort per twenty-four hours, 401 cb.m. The gas yield 
was 33°71 cb.m. per 100 kilos. of dried coal; and the yield of 
coke, 68°45 p.ct. The coke used for firing amounted to 


10°22 kilos. per 100 kilos. of raw coal. The specific gravity of the 
gas was ‘490; its gross calorific value, 5605 calories. 
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GAS-WORKS POWER PLANTS. 


JUDICIOUS MODERNIZATION. 
By H. C. Wipvake, A.M.I.E.E. 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight and Coke Company. 
(Continued from p. 391.) 
LARGE Pumps. 


SmaLL steam pumps, particularly when used for heavy duty, 
take a lot of looking after; and when it becomes possible to scrap 
them in favour of belt-driven ram-pumps, the capital outlay is so 
comparatively slight as to be not worth considering in the light of 
a reason against the proposed change. When, however, we come 
to deal with the case of large pumps, it is worth while making 
some serious attempt to convert them for electrical operation, 
particularly where the pump is in good condition, or where the 
connections are of such a special nature as to render it a very 
difficult task to instal a new, and hence an entirely different, type 
of pump. It is often in such cases that old and new meet, and 
form a perfectly satisfactory job. 

Fig. 5 shows an old type of ram pump adapted for electric 
driving in a very inexpensive manner. In this case, it will be 
noticed that the piston rod has been left in the steam-cylinder in 
order to serve the purpose of a guide—the piston itself having 
been withdrawn from the cylinder and the valve rod removed. 
It sometimes happens in conversions of this sort that the width 
of the existing steam-engine flywheel is not sufficient to accom- 
modate a belt of width enough to transmit the necessary driving 
power ; and where this is found to be the case, the best course is 
to fit a split pulley, having the necessary width of face, on the 
shaft beside.the flywheel. It must be noted that in all cases 
where the crank-shaft of an existing steam-engine is used in con- 
nection with a new motor drive, the connecting rod, or the piston 
itself, should be removed, together with the valve rod, in order to 
prevent compression taking place in the cylinder. 

In the cases that we have already dealt with, it has been a 
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comparatively simple matter to so instal an electric motor as to 
work some form of rotary mechanism at a predetermined speed. 
When, however, we come to consider the case of (say) a large 
steam direct-driven pump with a view to driving it by means of 
an electric motor, it seems at first sight a hopeless task to attempt 
to drive it from a rotary source of power, owing to the absence 


of any rotating element in the pump. Very often, in view of the 
age of such plant, it is felt that the best course would be to throw 
the thing out—lock, stock, and barrel—and instal in its place a 
modern motor-driven job. Against this, however, we have to 
consider the high prices ruling, the difficulty of getting delivery, 
and also the amount of work which the installation of a modern 
type pump would in all probability necessitate in regard to the 
suction and delivery arrangements. In the case of a large and 


‘ expensive pump which is known to be in good condition through- 


out, and to be consequently worth spending a little money upon, 
there is a very simple and reliable method of arranging a motor 
drive which is fully illustrated in fig. 6. 

From this it will be seen that the general idea is to use the 
steam-cylinder of the pump as a crosshead guide; and with this 
putpose in view the steam piston, steam cylinder cover, and all 
the valve gear have been removed. Upon the end of the piston 
rod originally occupied by the steam piston, a piston type of 
guide is fitted, somewhat similar to the piston of an internal com- 
bustion engine, inasmuch as it is fitted with a gudgeon pin for the 
attachment of a connecting rod. It has, however, no compression 
rings or groves, and is turned to a sliding fit in the cylinder. 

It may be mentioned that, in the case of a small pump con- 
verted some time ago by the writer, the piston and crankshaft 
of an old De Dion-Bouton single cylindered car engine was em- 
ployed with perfect success. A connecting rod is taken from the 
gudgeon pin and connected to a crank mounted on a channel 
framework, upon which the steam end of the pump also rests, as 
shown in the sketch. This connecting rod should be of sufficient 
length, having regard to the diameter of the crank pin circle, to 
minimize any side-thrust upon the walls of the steam-cylinder, or 
rather the crosshead guide (asit becomes under the new arrange- 
ment). In the sketch shown, an electric motor is installed for the 
purpose of driving the pump; and in order to break down the 
speed of the motor to the number of strokes per minute required 

at the pump, it will be seen that a secund motion shaft is used, 
which is coupled by belt to the motor pulley and drives the crank- 
shaft through spur reduction gear. If, however, it is desired to 
drive the pump from an adjacent slow-speed line-shaft, the second 
motion shaft can be dispensed with. The writer has under his 
care a pump which was altered in this manner two years ago, and 
it has never given a moment's trouble. It is essential, however, 
that the body of the pump should be rigidly associated with the 
channel framing on which the driving crank is installed, and, 
further, that the pump should be provided with an adequate air- 
vessel on the delivery side. 
An INTERESTING CONVERSION. 


As illustrating the success with which 
judicious modernization may be at- 
tended, the writer proposes to describe 
a particularly interesting job carried 
out by him about twelve months ago 
in connection with an installation of 
water-gas plant exhausters. Reference 
has already been made to certain pre- 
vious contributions dealing with this 
subject, in which were outlined the 
conditions which a generating plant 
should necessarily fulfil before 1t could 
safely be entrusted with the task of 
driving exhausters. In this particular 
case, however, the fulfilment of these 
conditions was not considered to be 
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Bangeyt} essential to the success of the proposed 
52 PRE alteration, inasmuch as the exhausters 
_EREGERS ERS | _ concerned were operated in conjunc- 






tion with a relief holder of such capa- 
city as rendered the literally continuous running of the exhausters 
unnecessary—that is, no harm could be done if the exhausters 
stopped for a few minutes owing (say) to the blowing of a fuse 
or the falling of a feeder circuit-breaker. 


(To be continued.) 
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BENZOL DETRACTORS. 


By Capt. E. p—E NorMANVILLE, R.E., 


Technical Adviser to the National Benzol Association. 


Tue growth of the benzol movement in Britain has suffered a 
series of set-backs to its popularity, which everyone concerned 
should endeavour to eradicate. At the present time, it is suffering 
from two troubles. In the first place, there are still some few 
firms putting benzol on the market for motor-car use which is 
inferior in quality to the standard specification of the National 
Benzol Association. In the second place, articles and letters ap- 
pear in the lay Press from time to time alleging this, that, and the 
other trouble from the use of benzol as a motor spirit. It is 
necessary therefore to clear these points up, and people interested 
in the expansion of the industry, and all that it portends for the 
national benefit, should bestir themselves to contradict erroneous 
impressions raised in such a manner. 

To deal, first, with the question of the inferior quality benzol 
put on the market for motor spirit, there can only be two govern- 
ing causes. Either the purveyors in question are ignorant, or else 
they are mischievous. There is no doubt that in pre-National 
Benzol Association days, the movement suffered very severely 
from this trouble. It was then possible to hope that the people 
who placed unsuitable quality benzol on the market did so in 
ignorance of the damage they would do to their fellow producers 
who sold a high-grade spirit. Now, however, when the standard 
specification has been so widely distributed and published, it is 
difficult to see how ignorance can be the controlling factor. One 
is therefore forced reluctantly to the belief that such people 
act maliciously. It may be a touch of the all-prevailing malady 
“ Profiteeringitis,” under which system a small saving in rectifi- 
cation costs per gallon is effected at the expense of the user. 
There is also the possibility that certain interests in the oil world 
would not be too careful to stop the sale of unsuitable benzol, 
which would have the effect of detracting from its popularity. 


THE QUESTION OF QUALITY. 


It must be remembered that benzol for use in an internal com- 
bustion engine must conform, at a minimum, to the National 
Benzol Association. standard specification if good results are to 
be obtained. In preparing the specification, the Association had 
gone to the fullest elasticity practicable, so as to cause the mini- 
mum difficulty to producers. It is, however, no use hiding the 
fact that inferior quality benzol will cause trouble when used 
in the engine of a motor-car. This is a plain fact; and there is 
nothing more certain fhan that all the difficulties and troubles re- 
corded from time to time in the Press are due solely to the use of 
inferior quality benzol. They are not due to the use of benzol 
per se. Itis necessary to drum this fact into the public mind, so 
as to ensure the demand for benzol up to the Association’s stan- 
dard. The public must be trained to insist on this until the neces- 
sary time has elapsed for the Association adequately to control 
the quality put on the market. 

In this connection, a full column article appeared recently in 
the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” entitled ‘Comments of a Motorist—. 
Does Benzol cause Corrosion?” It was written by Mr. W. E 
Humphreys; and I am quite sure that the writer had no intention 
of damaging the interests of the home produced fuel movement. 
None the less, the fact remains that the comments, as given, would 
have the effect of frightening the potential user of the British 
spirit. 

If the query at the top of the article had read “ Does Bad 
Benzol Cause Corrosion?” it would have been a legitimate sub- 
ject for discussion ; and the answer would be in the affirmative. 
When, however, there is no qualifying adjective employed, the 
public naturally assume the query to refer to the accepted stan- 
dard of benzol. It is in this way that, all unwittingly, damage is 
done to the movement. 

A SERIES OF TROUBLES. 

The article then proceeds to refer to a series of troubles in 
regard to the use of benzol—still, unfortunately, without any 
qualification. With one exception none of the troubles alluded 
to could conceivably have occurred with the use of proper grade 
spirit. The exception is in relation to a choked jet. Benzol is 
certainly a stronger solvent than petrol; and if there is any paint 
at the tank joints, or any rubber connection, either of which 
factors would be innocuous*with petrol, small particles would 
be likely to get detached and cause trouble by choking the jet. 
A number of the cans and drums at present in use for the distri- 
bution of motor spirit are far from being in the condition which 
they ought to be in. The article also refers to the possibility of 
acid fumes causing direct corrosion. Clause 7 of the standard 
specification was evidently quite out of mind. It reads as follows: 
“Benzol shall be entirely free from acids, alkalis, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen.” 

The article concludes with a plea for the necessity of research 
work; and here, again, it may be assumed that the intention of 
the writer was excellent. So far, however, as the use of proper 
benzol is concerned, there is no need for research. What is 
wanted is to discover, with the minimum expenditure of time, the 
method by which inferior quality spirit may be kept off the market 
for internal combustion engine use. 

As a corollary to the comments above, relative to the use of 





inferior quality tins for distributing benzol (this defect should be 
purely temporary), it is certainly advisable to recommend the use 
of a first-rate filter through which to pour the spirit into the tank. 
An excellent and very simple filter can be made at home, or will 
be produced by a local garage for a nominal sum. Insert a layer 
of clean cotton wool between two sheets of fine gauze, which will 
effectively trap any particle of paint or similar impurity. Again, 
it must be remembered that rubber tubing, though rarely used in 
connection with petrol piping, must never be used with benzol. 
Again, if any trouble should be encountered in regard to the 
choking of the jet, the tank should be filled with benzol and left 
to stand, and then thoroughly rinsed out. The benzol can be 
filtered and replaced. As a general rule, this simple precaution 
overcomes the difficulty. 


_—_ 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING INSTALLATIONS. 


Last February there was presented at a Joint Meeting of the 
Section of Physics and Chemistry of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society of the United States a paper by Mr. C. E. Clewell, the 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University 


of Pennsylvannia, dealing exhaustively with the subject of indus- 
trial lighting. 


Mr. Clewell introduces his paper by saying: ‘‘ If every working 
man in the industries of this country lost each day one minute per 
eight-hour day, due to inadequate working facilities, the economic 
loss to the country, based on certain statistics, might approxi- 
mately be set down as equal to $10,000,000 per annum. Similarly, 
a loss of one hour per day by the total employees in all industries 
would mean roughly a loss well on toward a half-billion dollars 
per annum. These figures are based on the estimated wages in 
this country per annum as reduced to the total wages per minute 
or per hour; these factors then being employed as a basis for the 
determination of the losses just mentioned. Reference will be 
made later to losses due to poor light and, conversely, to gains 
made possible by highly adequate light ; and when the loss of a 
minute or an hour per day due to poor light is mentioned, while 
it may seem trivial in itself, its importance to the industrial eco- 
nomy of the country will be more evident from the foregoing 
general figures, while its relatively large magnitude when com- 
pared to the costs of the best lighting will appear subsequently.” 

INTENSITIES OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Three principal points stand out in the design of any factory 
lighting system—namely, (1) the quantity of the illumination to 
use for given classes of work, (2) the proper distribution of the 
light, and (3) the avoidance of glare. These points, without regard 
to other items which must often also be taken into account, are 
fundamental to the success of the average system. Although 
the quantity of light is often popularly looked upon as the item of 
greatest importance, at the present time the avoidance of glare 
may be taken as probably more vital to the interests of eyesight 
than either of the other items just mentioned. This statement 
is based upon the unusual neglect of factory owners to employ 
shielding devices—such as reflectors or shades—with the brilliant 
lamps now so commonly used. It may be noted, however, that 
while the use of reflectors is practically fundamental to the avoid- 
ance of glare, the use of reflectors also bears very closely upon 
the other two factors of quantity and of distribution of light. 

It is well to note that a comparison between natural and artifi- 
cial lighting indicates that the ordinary intensities of natural light 
are far in excess of those which can economically be looked for, 
or which are even necessary with artificial lighting. The eye 
possesses a marked degree of flexibility in the illumination inten- 
sities with which vision is possible and comfortable. A simple 
test of this is to read a newspaper in the elevated or subway sur- 
face cars just before entering the subway from daylight conditions, 
and to note that little effert is required to continue reading com- 
fortably under the electric car lamps, though the intensity of the 
artificial light may be very small in comparison with the intensity 
of the previous daylight. Another impression may be gained of 
these large differences by noting that interior intensities of 50 or 
more foot-candles are common near windows by day, whereas 
at night reading may be done comfortably with artificial lighting 
intensities of (say) two or three foot-candles—that is to say, only 
5 p.ct. of the foregoing daylight value. This means that, due to 
the peculiar adaptability of the eye to lower intensities of artificial 
illumination at night, it is not necessary to provide nearly as high 
intensities with an artificial lighting system as would at first be 
supposed, based merely upon what might be termed daylight stan- 
dards. When artificial light is required to supplement inadequate 
daylight, however, then it becomes more important to consider 
higher intensities of the artificial illumination because of its direct 
competition under such circumstances with daylight values. 

INTENSITY STANDARDS. 

The whole question of intensity values to employ for any given 
demands upon vision—such as those imposed by various classes 
of work or different degrees of refinement in the discrimination of 
detail in the objects looked at—is one which does not yet seem to 
have been conclusively demonstrated. Illuminating engineers— 
in fact, practically anyone who is called upon to decide how much 
light to furnish for given working operations—usually depend upon 





their judgment, which is often based upon conditions which have 
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seemed satisfactory in other similar locations. This scheme is 
safe as far as it goes; but it is very difficult to tell when a given 
system is satisfactory from every standpoint of vision. I have 
seen a lighting system installed which was far superior to the 
older system that it superseded, but which was, at the same time, 
inferior to a still better system that was later proposed. Here 
the employees thought the second improved system was very satis- 
factory because of its comparison with a very much inferior 
system. The judgment of the employees here, if taken on a basis 
of what was considered satisfactory, might have been materially 
different from what it would have been if they were asked for an 
opinion under a still more nearly ideal arrangement of lamps. 

I feel strongly that the specification of the proper quantity of 
illumination to use for varying visual demands is a matter which 
is far from solved, and that probably the only way in which it could 
ever be solved positively would be to take ophthalmological obser- 
vations upon given observers under a given class of work for 
different degrees of illumination intensity, and over sufficiently 
long periods to take into account the effects of the illumination 
upon permanent depression of the eyesight. Temporary judg- 
ments based on casual observations do not take into account this 
factor of long-continued use of the light ; and hence they lack at 
least one element involved. The excellent work of Ferree and 
Rand, at Bryn Mawr College, has given to the lighting art a good 
deal of useful information along this general direction. 


SAFETY STANDARDS OF INTENSITY. 


There is another side of intensity specifications, however, which 
can be approached with somewhat more confidence, and that is 
the matter of providing enough light to safeguard employees 
against accidents and to specify minimum values below which 
manufacture cannot well be conducted without likelihood of time 
losses and inaccuracies in workmanship. The codes now in force 
in several of the States (based on the code prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Lighting Legislation of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society) have included specifications on this minimum basis, and 
then usually add for each class of work a higher value, which is 
headed as a “desirable” intensity. 

In the preparation of tables of suitable intensities of illumina- 
tion for all classes of work, and for the various ramifications of 
manufacture, two difficulties present themselves—one being lack 
of information on just what the illumination requirements are for 
these almost infinite operations, with their varying shades of form, 
colour, and detail; the second being the cumbersome extent of 
such a list which would endeavour to cover all cases. In the 
original code of the Illuminating Engineering Society, all industrial 
processes were summarized under the four heads: (a) Storage, 
passageways, stairways, and the like; () rough manufacturing and 
other operations; (c) fine manufacturing and other operations; 
and (d) special cases of fine work. Later, these lists of classifica- 
tion groups have been elaborated somewhat, although the IIlu- 
minating Engineering Society's code has been based on this general 
scheme of classification through its revisions, with the addition of 
several groups. There is a tendency in one and another of the 
State codes to amplify the lists of operations and to specify inten- 
sities for a larger number of detailed cases. 


DISTRIBUTION AND GLARE, 


The question of how the light should be distributed over a fac- 
tory floor area is one which must be determined by the density of 
the work and how near an approach may be desired towards a 
perfectly uniform condition throughout the entire floor-space. 
Reflectors perform an important function in the correct distribu- 
tion of light from lamps, which, by themselves, might not result in 
nearly so satisfactory a lighting system. 

The avoidance of glare is of the utmost importance, and has 
already beeu touched upon. In its simplest form, the avoidance 
of glare is approached by the workman when he surrounds his 
otherwise bare local lamp with a piece of paper, or hangs up a 
acy of cardboard in front of the lamp so as to prevent the strong 

ight of the lamp from shining directly into the eyes. From several 
standpoints, the proper attention to this feature in the lighting 
system is one of the most important items of all; and one authority 
has gone so far as to say, in effect, that if no other improvements 
were made in existing systems of factory lighting than the equip- 
ment of each lamp with a suitable reflector so as to cut off from 
the eyes all direct rays from the brilliant filaments, considerable 
improvement would probably be made in the reduction of indus- 
trial accidents. Obviously, the reduction of eye-strain and the 
improved workmanship which such a course would promote would 
also be decided advantages. 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM. 


The effects of light-coloured surfaces for walls, ceilings, and 
columns have long been recognized as a factor in the effectiveness 
of lighting conditions, both natural and artificial. White or light- 
tinted paints and frequent cleaning are two factors to consider. 
No lighting system can maintain its original effectiveness unless 
the lamps and reflectors are cleaned at proper intervals and un- 
less burned-out lamps are renewed promptly. This is of such 
fundamental importance to the continued success of any lighting 
system that some space might well be devoted to the importance 
of maintenance and to methods for conducting such work, in pre- 
liminary reports submitted to building owners on proposed light- 
ing systems. Lamp and reflector cleaning are items which are so 
readily overlooked that the average user of light requires educa- 
tion along this line if his appreciation of the needs of the case is 





to result in systematic adherence to the work. One of the best 
plans I have ever seen of this kind is that adopted some years ago 
at the East Pittsburgh works of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, where the maintenance of the very large 
lighting system is conducted by a special division of the electrical 
department. Here, the original plans of the works included the 
systematic inspection of all lamps each day for the purpose of 
locating every burned-out lamp and for noting equipment in need 
of cleaning. On the basis of these daily inspection reports, the 
maintenance work may be conducted effectively, and a record can 
be kept of the costs for such work which forms an interesting 
basis for a comparison between the costs of the maintenance work 
and the gains produced by the higher standard of illumination 
thus secured. 
STATE REGULATIONS. 


The original code of factory lighting issued several years ago 
by the Illuminating Engineering Society has since been used 
as the basis for State regulations in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Ohio, New York, and Wisconsin. Furthermore, the Committee 
on Labour of the Advisory Council for National Defence issued 
through its Divisional Committee on Lighting a code based 
largely on that of the Illuminating Engineering Society. Many 
of these codes contain modifications in the general arrangements 
or in the addition of explanatory matter not found in the original 
Illuminating Engineering Society’s code; but the three funda- 
mental items of intensity, distribution, and the absence of glare 
form, for the most part, an important place in all regulations. 

The issuance of the State codes has, of course, been based on 
the safeguarding of employees, and they have sought to reduce 
accidents, and to prevent premature eye trouble by the stipulation 
of safe methods and amounts of illumination for various factory 
operations. In one of the recent State codes, the factor of con- 
serving time by permitting employees to do more and better work, 
without additional effort, in a given time, through the medium of 
better light, was emphasized as a factor which might influence the 
wealth of the State. : 

Where intensity of illumination is specified, as in these rela- 
tively new codes, the need of a simple device for the measurement 
of illumination by relatively inexperienced people has been keenly 
felt. The appearance of a small and very convenient foot- 
candle-meter (as a result of the work of Dr. C. H. Sharp, of New 
York City) has, in a way, met this need ; and it is, I believe, em- 
ployed to a limited extent by the Departments of Labour in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


PROBLEMS ADDED BY THE WAR. 


While the stress of war conditions is now largely over, it is 
interesting to review, in conclusion, a few of the things which 
affected lighting practice due to these unusual conditions. One 
of them, of course, was that of protective lighting about indus- 
trial plants as a safeguard against damage to the plant; and this 
type of illumination received a good deal of attention and was 
employed very effectively in many cases. Another was that of 
lighting curtailment, as one of the points taken up by the Federal 
Fuel Administration; and here, as previously stated, it was found 
that of all the divisions of lighting, the industries were the one 
field in which increases rather than curtailment of lighting were 
desirable—thus emphasizing the importance with which the pro- 
blem of industrial lighting was viewed during the war as a strictly 
war problem. J 

The emphasis which was placed upon good light by the Em- 
ployment Management Division of the War Industries Board in 
its efforts to educate employment managers under the intensified 
training scheme then in vogue, and the hope which was enter- 
tained that a high standard of working environment—that is to 
say, good light, fresh air, adequate heat, cleanliness, and neatness 
about the plant, and the like—would all go to prevent the exces- 
sive turnover of labour in the war industries during the progress 
of the war, all go to demonstrate the important place which indus- 
trial lighting holds in the industrial field. 


The foregoing notes, the author said, in conclusion, while not 
in any sense a scientific analysis of factory lighting from the 
quantitative side, have given a genuine outline of the factors 
involved in the problem. With these in mind and thoroughly ac- 
cepted and appreciated, the actual detailed planning for industrial 
lighting systems possesses the possibility of an interesting field 
for study, and certainly contains an element of compensation for 
those who devote time to such work, through the beneficial effects 
which good lighting may accomplish for those whose vision and 
whose workmanship depend to such an extent upon facilities of 
this general nature. 








Bye-Product Coke-Ovens Fired with Producer Gas. 


According to “ Iron Age” [New York] for May 22, a new coke 
plant has recently been put into operation at the Providence, R.I., 
Gaslight Company’s works, where the ovens, forty in number, are 
fired with producer gas in order to release the entire output of gas 
for other purposes. By this means a yield of more than 11,000 c.ft. 
of coal gas per ton of coal carbonized is secured. The installation 
is interesting as suggesting to the iron and steel industry the sub- 
stitution of blast-furnace gas for coke-oven gas in heating the coke- 
ovens. Such a change would release the whole output of oven-gas 
for the heating furnaces, soaking pits, and open-hearth furnaces. 
The Providence plant has demonstrated that as low a coking time 
can be secured with producer gas as with coke-oven gas. 
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IRISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Annual Meeting in Dublin. 


Acain Dublin was chosen for the annual meeting of the Association, which was held last Tuesday in the 

Council Chamber of the City Hall—under the presidency of Mr. H. W. Savitte, late of Drogheda, and 

now of Wexford. When the Lord Mayor of Dublin entered to extend a welcome to the Association, 
the attendance of ordinary members was the largest so far recorded at any previous meeting. 


A WELCOME. 
The PresIDENT having called the meeting to order, 


The Lorp Mayor (Mr. Lawrence O‘Neill) said it was a graceful 
compliment they had paid him in asking him to open the proceedings. 
It had, however, just struck him that it was not inappropriate that he 
should do so, and that the meeting should be held in the City Hall. 
Most of the citizens, at any rate, looked upon the hall as the abode of 
love, light, and learning. The Secretary had told him that this was 
the thirty-second annual meeting of the Association. They were there- 
fore getting fairly advanced in years; and he hoped they would ad- 
vance still further, in spite of the electric light, and that the meeting 
that day would be, like those of the past, of advantage to the members 
and to the community for which they were catering. There was 
rather a long programme to get through ; but a question which par- 
ticularly appealed to him was that of coal. He presumed that, even 
in these days of experiments, they had not yet advanced far enough to 
make gas without coal. He would like them to consider during the 





meeting whether they could do anything to help the citizens of Dublin | 


and of the other towns throughout the country to secure more coal— 
or, at any rate, if the members were able to get more coal for them- 
selves, that there would be a good surplus left over which would keep 
Dublin from going short during the coming winter. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MEDAL. 


The Lorp Mayor (proceeding) remarked that he had now the 
pleasant duty to perform of handing the Association’s medal to the 
President. He had not had the privilege of knowing the President 
before entering the room ; but he felt sure, from the little he had seen 
of him, that he was a most affable, kind, noble-hearted, and generous 
man, and one worthy to be their President. The medal would serve 
to remind the President, and those who came after him, of the esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow members. 

The PresIDENT, in returning thanks, said he was deeply grateful for 
the kind words which had been uttered, and for the medal which the 
Lord Mayor had handed to him. He moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Lord Mayor for coming and giving them so hearty a reception. 
They had occupied that chamber so often that they had, perhaps, 
come to almost look upog it as a right; but at the same time it must 
not be thought that they did not appreciate the kindness shown in 
placing it at their disposal. They did greatly appreciate it, and looked 
forward to their meetings in Dublin because of the cordial welcome 
they always received from the Lord Mayor and officials. 


Maxine Gas witHout COAL. 


The PrEsIDENT (continuing) said that as to the Lord Mayor's re- 
mark about making gas without coal, they were, of course, doing this 
already ; but the trouble was that they could not make enough of it. 
They were helping the citizens of Dublin in the sense that when the 
war began it was perhaps quite common to get (say) 10,000 c.ft. of 
gas per ton of.coal; whereas many of them were now working up 
to 14,000, 15,000, and even 16,000 c.ft. per ton—thus enabling other 
people to obtain more coal. In fact, it might be taken that they were 
now working with from 20 to 25 p.ct. less coal than in pre-war days. 
They did not much fear competition by the electric light, so long as 
it was on a fair basis; for they aimed at giving the best service they 
could at the lowest possible price. He moved a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Lord Mayor and the officials for the kindness they had always 
shown them. 

Mr. H. Kirkuam (New Ross) seconded the motion, which was 
carried by acclamation. 

The Lorp Mayor, in acknowledging the vote, again expressed the 
hope that the deliberations of the members might prove of service to 
themselves, and above all to the country. 


THE ReEporT AND ACCOUNTS. 


The Hon. SECRETARY AND TREASURER (Mr. George Airth, of Dun- 
dalk) then read the report, in which the Committee urged the members 
to attend the meetings in far larger numbers, so that subjects brought 
before the _Association might receive the attention they deserved. 
The Committee went on to say that the deputation who appeared a 
year ago before Mr. Shortt, K.C., M.P. (the Irish Secretary), regard- 
ing tne coal position, were very kindly received by him. Mr. Shortt 
promised to do all he could to make their appeal effective; but the 
Committee regretted that the Coal Controller took his own way in the 
Matter, with very little good to their cause. A scheme for a Com- 
mercial Section had now been formulated, which would be brought 
before the meeting. The Committee besought the hearty co-Operation 
of all members to assist Mr. Brook, who had undertaken this work, to 
make it a success. The Hon. Secretary had been in almost constant 
correspondence with the Shipping Controller (Mr. Burgess), about the 
reduction of freights, but with no effect. The Committee viewed with 
great apprehension the recent rise in the price of coal, which they felt 
sure would involve still greater hardships, by increasing railway and 
shipping rates. The Committee regretted that, for financial reasons, 
they had been compelled to sever their connection with the Institution 
of Gas Engineers, A letter was sent out by the Secretary to every gas 
Manager in Ireland who was not a member of the Association, point- 
ing out the benefits to be derived by joining it. The result had been 
that, subject to ballot, eighteen new members would be added to the 
roll. The question of the status and remuneration of gas managers 
should lead to a good discussion. The Committee had already done 
what they could towards bringing management remuneration into line 








with the increased cost of living and advances to workmen. They 
hoped a suggested scale of remuneration would be agreed upon which 
could be brought before the directorates of all gas companies and 
councils for their consideration, The Committee regretted that they 
had to record a number of deaths of members, extraordinary members, 
and friends—Messrs. W. Kneeshaw, J.M‘Grath, R. G. Taylor, Thomas 
Whimster, A. Mackenzie, Robert B. Main, and Mrs. C. Todhunter. 
To those bereaved, they extended their deepest sympathy. 

Mr. G. W. Norman (the Hon. Auditor) then read the abstract of 
accounts, which showed receipts amounting to £44 11s. 6d., and a 
balance brought forward of £38 13s. 6d. Deducting the year’s outlay 
of £48 2s. 3d., the sum remaining in hand was £35 2s. 9d. 

The report and accounts were adopted, on the proposition of Mr. 
A. S. Brook (Lisburn), seconded by Mr. P. J. M’Evoy (Midleton). 

THE SUBSCRIPTION INCREASED. 

Mr, M’Evoy said that a year ago he expressed the opinion that an 
increase in the rate of subscription was absolutely necessary, if the 
Association was to survive. He was still of opinion that it should be 
raised 5s. a year, to 10s. If they took into account the increased cost 
of everything, they would all agree that this addition would be no more 
than fair. There should be at least £100 in hand in the case of an 
Association of this kind. 

Mr. H. KirxHam remarked that the matter was well threshed-out a 
year ago. Someone should give notice of his intention to raise the 
matter again at a future meeting. 

Mr. M’Evoy said he would propose that the subscription should be 
raised to1os. They ought to give the officers every facility for carry- 
ing on their work. 

Mr. J. Woops (Monaghan) seconded. 

Mr. H. KirkHamM moved, as an amendment, that the matter be post- 
poned until every member had had notice of the intended increase. 
He himself thought the subscription was too small; but each member 
should have a chance of giving an opinion on the matter. This year 
their balance was only a few pounds less than last; and they could 
wait another year. 

Mr. Norman pointed out that a year ago they had £5 55s. affiliation 
fee, and £3 3s. for the Institution Benevolent Fund; so in reality 
they were down this year considerably as compared with last. During 
the last few years the balance had been falling. At the present 
moment the subscriptions were not sufficient to maintain the Associa- 
tion. Something would have to be done; and if the subscription was 
not increased they would either have to get more members or curtail 
expenses in every way. 

Mr. L. G. Younc (Carlow) seconded the amendment. 

On a show of hands, the amendment was declared lost; and the 
original resolution was then put to the meeting and carried. 


A ProposED COMMERCIAL SECTION. 


Mr. Broox was then called upon to introduce the subject of a pro- 
posed Commercial Section. He said that on several occasions this 
matter had been talked about; and it was now about time that they 
got some scheme into shape. As wasstated in the report, he was about 
to endeavour to bring the idea to success; and he would shortly be 
taking the first step of sending out circulars asking members to join. 
It would again mean money ; it was impossible to run these things 
without it. But it need not necessarily be very expensive; and he 
thought about 5s. a year would cover postage and printing. First they 
would be asked if they would join the section and supply information. 
Next numbered cards would be forwarded, and a key would he pro- 
vided so that only members would know to which works the numbers 
applied. He hoped to have a ready response. The sections, he be- 
lieved, were already in operation in connection with every Association 
except theirown. They had been found very beneficial ; and he him- 
self had greatly felt the want of such a section, by reason of the fact 
that so many changes had recently taken place in the price of coal, 
while there had been no corresponding changes in the rates obtained 
for residuals. Those of them who read the Technical Press must be 
aware of the great amount of useful work that had been done by Com- 
mercial Sections in the British Isles. He hoped that everybody would 
reply in some form or another. If anybody had difficulty in under- 
standing the position after the printed matter had been sent out, he 
would be only too pleased to answer questions. 

The PresiDENT emphasized the fact that this was only to be an ex- 
periment for twelve months. It was hoped that, from this point of 
view, all the managers in Ireland would respond, so that they might 
see what good could be done. In Ireland, of course, they were greatly 
isolated. They could not personally consult their brother managers 
without the expenditure of much time ; and then, perhaps, they failed 
to get help. Mr. Brook had volunteered to take the scheme in hand 
for a year ; and the Committee thought the experiment should be tried. 
If there was any objection, they would like to hear it now, rather than 
that any members should stand-out of the scheme. 

Mr. J. E. Enricut (Limerick) said he certainly thought the intro- 
duction of Mr. Brook had been very vague. Mr. Brook expressed the 
hope that every member would join the section, on a subscription. 
Was it the individual members of the Association who were to be 
asked to join, or the owners of the undertakings ? 

The PresipEnT: It is the owners. If you have not their consent, 
you cannot join. 

Mr. EnriGut : It will be very difficult for members to take up corre- 
spondence, if this matter is not made clear in the first instance. It 
would be a very useful section of the Association, 
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Mr. Woops said, supposing one works was selling tar at 6d. to 8d. 
a gallon, while another was contented with 4d., would the latter be 
able to send tar into the first-named district at the lower price? And 
the same with coke. There were many things to be considered. 

Mr. T. J. Reip (Ballina) inquired whether the scheme was to be 
forwarded to all gas concerns in Ireland, or merely to those repre- 
sented in the Association. It would be a pity if they could not get 
every gas-works. 

Re PRESIDENT replied that practically he thought it would be the 
whole, 

Mr. M‘Evoy considered it advisable to try the experiment. 

Mr. Brook stated that, in the circular to be sent out, all particu- 
lars would be given. As to whether it should be the managers or the 
owners who would pay the money, anyone who was connected with a 
council might have difficulty in getting the authority to pay unless it 
was stated to the Local Government Board Auditor that useful infor- 
mation was being obtained. Apart from this, there was no reason 
why managers should pay the cost themselves. It had usually been 
found workable for an undertaking to give their word that they would 
not send any of their products into a neighbouring town at a less price 
than was being received in that particular town. It was not the inten- 
tion to send the circular to every gas undertaking, but only to mem- 
bers of the Irish Association. This, however, he understood would 
cover nearly all gas undertakings after the present meeting. 

The PresIpENT said that, at any rate, he thought they were all in 
agreement that they would consider the scheme when it was formu- 
lated by Mr. Brook. He hoped a sufficient number would join to re- 
pay that gentleman for all the trouble he had taken, and was taking, 
in the matter. 

OFFIcE-BEARERS AND NEw MEMBERs. 


The Scrutineers (Messrs. J. H. Barrett, of Bangor, co. Down, and 
L. P. Phillips, of Dublin) subsequently reported that the following had 
been elected : 

President—Mr. W. E. Young, of Queenstown. 

Vice-President—Mc. P. B. Ellacott, of Newry. 

Members of Committee—Messrs. J. K. Harrison, of Armagh; P. J. 
M’Evoy, of Midleton; J. O. Halliwell, of Mullingar; and (in place 
of Mr. J. Paterson, of Deal) M. J. Treacy, of Wicklow. 

Auditor—Mr. G. W. Norman, of Dublin. 

Hon, Secretary and Treasuver—Mr. G. Airth, of Dundalk. 

New Members— Messrs, J. Canniog, of Balbriggan; J. M‘Nicholl, of 
Cork; H. Dumbleton, of Dublin; W. Donegan, of Dungarvan; J 
O’Flagherty, of Galway; J. Devlin, of Keady; P. M‘Carthy, of 
Kells; M. H. Laville, of Kinsale; J. W. Shaw, of Killarney; D. 
Drohan, of Lismore; L. W. Dalby, of Magherafelt; T. Burke, of 
Malahide ; R. O'Driscoll, of Mallow; A. Byrne, of Naas; P. O’Brien, 
of Navan; J. Flannery, of Nenagh; T. N. Walsh, of Roscommon; 
P.-J. Rooney, of Strabane; M. Spittle, of Thurles ; and D. O'Connor, 
of Warrenpoint. 

PLace OF NEXT MEETING. 


The Hon. Secretary said he had had a communication from Mr. 
W. E. Young, of Queenstown, their President-Elect, tendering sincere 
thanks for his nomination as President for next year, and making the 
request that they should hold their next meeting in Queenstown, if the 
tnembers could see their way to doso. Personally, he would like to 
fall in with the views of their President ; but in this particular case he 
teally could not recommend the Association to go to Queenstown, 
because of the unfortunately high railway fares prevailing in Ireland. 
It would be a very long journey for many members; and therefore 
he proposed that the meeting next year should be held in Dublin. 

Mr. Brook seconded this. ; 

Mr. Woops thought the arrangement was that every third year the 
meeting should take place in Belfast. 

The Hon. Secretary said they could hardly hold the meeting in 
Belfast, with the President coming from Queenstown. When the 
President was from Newry, they could think of going to Belfast. 

Mr. Woops proposed, as an amendment, that the meeting be held 
in Belfast. 

Mr. M‘Evoy said that, although he came from County Cork, he 
thought that Dublin was the best centre. 

Mr. Youna, speaking for his brother, said that, under the circum- 
stances, he thought Dublin would be the best place. 

Mr. Brook: Is there on the books of the Association any rule that 
the meeting should be held two years in Dublin and one in Belfast ? 

The Hon. Secretary : It is an “ unwritten law.” 

The amendment was not seconded, and the proposal to meet in 
Dublin next year was agreed to. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
The President then proceeded to deliver his Inaugural Address, 
which was reproduced on p. 395 of last week’s issue of the 
* JouRNAL.” He, however, made the following 


ADDENDUM TO THE ADDREss, 

With the prevailing conditions of a more or less permanent 
shortage of coal, the question of auxiliary plant, either of carbu- 
retted water gas, carburetted hydrogen, or blue water gas plant, 
is one in which even the smallest works is interested. 

In these circumstances, I thought that it would be interesting 
to give our working results taken from the last week’s working 
with a mixture of carburetted water gas of 40 to 60 p.ct. coal gas 
at present prices of coal and labour costs with 47-hour week, 
which is the basis on which costs must be now reckoned. 


Coal Gas per 1000 Cubic Feet. 


Coalandallchargesthereon ..... . 5 10°'0 
Less residuals . hoe 





Net cost of coal ah ye eh ee ok, I 
Labour, purification, and repairs. ... . 2 












Carburetted Water Gas per 1000 Cubic Feet. 


Olly Reation ) 4.*a) we ee I o'o 
Coke, generator and boiler, 60 lbs. x a‘s 
Labour, purification, and repairs . o 58 

3 49 


This makes the cost of manufacture of the mixed gases 3s. 10°1d. 
per 1000 c.ft., as against 1s. 103d. in pre-war days. The working 
of double shifts in the winter season will reduce the fuel in boilers 
considerably in water-gas plant; and we also intend adapting the 
boiler for breeze burning instead of coke, at present valued at 70s. 
er ton. 

, The general results are not what we desire, but the class of 
coal that the Controller has allotted us, and the necessity of ob- 
taining up to 16,000 c.ft. per ton—to make the quantity supplied 
last out with plant in the last stage of exhaustion through inabi- 
lity to obtain material for repairs, and small storage capacity— 
means keeping the boiler under fire all the time. 

The fact that the maximum pressure that could be allowed 
during last winter season was only 8-1oths, speaks volumes for 
the difficulties of the present times, and which are not conducive 
to good working. 





It was agreed that any remarks the members might have to 
make on the address should be incorporated in the discussion on 
the subjects which Mr. Reid and Mr. Ellacott were about to place 
before the meeting. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE POSITION OF SMALL GAS-WORKS 
IN IRELAND. 


Mr. T. J. Reip (Ballina) was down on the programme to give a 
paper on the “ Present and Future Position of Small Gas-Works 
in Ireland.” He said, however, that he had not prepared any- 
thing. The matter seemed to him to be so serious—and one 
which must have occupied the attention of every member of the 
Association for a considerable time past—that more free and 
easy methods of discussion might perhaps better meet the situa- 
tion than a set paper. It was true that the changes of the past 
five years, from which the gas industry in Ireland had suffered 
severely, had brought about new conditions; and it would be 
well to take stock of things. This was the text for such remarks 
as he might have to make. The question was bound-up with the 
very life of the Association; and the conclusions that they might 
have to come to after discussing the matter might be such (though 
he hoped they would not be) as would determine the end of the 
Association. Hesincerely trusted it might not come to that ; but 
he wished to emphasize the fact that the situation really was 
downright serious. It might be argued that the subject was so 
well known to everyone of them that it was useless to discuss it, 
and that discussion alone could not bring relief. But though 
no relief might be obtained, yet a great measure of comfort might 
be derived from the mere relation of their woes, and some might 
be afforded consolation by the knowledge that others were in an 
even worse condition than they themselves. It was not a time for 
long speeches ; and he would address himself directly to the diffi- 
culties with which small gas concerns had to contend. These 
difficulties were both managerial and administrative. 

He would take the managerial side first. In the very forefront 
came coal, about which so much had been heard. To use the 
Premier’s words in the speech he had just delivered in the House 
of Commons, the position so far as the price of coal was con- 
cerned was “most disconcerting.” He stated that the pit price 
had increased from tos. 6d. per ton in 1913, to 26s. per ton at the 
present time. Freights, they knew, had increased five-fold; and 
therefore they were in a far worse position than were small con- 
cerns in England or Scotland. Then there was the question of 
wages and labour. Wages had increased three-fold. And, not 
only this, but there was a tendency on the part of labour not to 
give the return for the money received in wages that was hitherto 
the case. This in itself was perhaps a more serious problem than 
the question of the actual increase in wages. Then the price of 
every material with which gas undertakings had to do had in- 
creased. Meters and cookers, and all other things of the kind had 
gone up enormously. They were all familiar with the flutter of 
circulars which heralded these increases in price. They had got 
rather apathetic in regard to them, and had come to take them as 
a matter of course; but it was a subject which must prevent 
“ reconstruction "—a word they heard bandied about so much— 
and increase of production, and all that sort of thing. The price 
of gas, of course, had been put up in proportion (or nearly in 
proportion) to the increase in coal and other materials ; and yet, 
though the price had been so increased, it did not meet the posi- 
tion. That was, it did not balance the increase in the cost of 
production ; and it added to the difficulties with which they had 
to deal, because if they increased the price of gas beyond a certain 
figure, they would stop the development of its use. This applied 
more to Ireland than to England or Scotland, where people were 
sometimes compelled to use gas, whereas in Ireland they were 
able to do entirely without it, or to use some other method which 
might tide them over the temporary difficulty. Then the country 
had been so prosperous during the past five years that, with the 
increase in price, gas, which was never popular in Ireland, had 
decreased in popularity—or rather its unpopularity had increased 
—and people had turned with great avidity to the consideration of 





electrical plants. They saw all over the country attempts being 
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made to instal electricity, quite regardless of the question of | 


whether or not such enterprise would pay. It was a matter with 
which the small gas-works had to contend, and one which made 
a serious outlook for them. These were some of the principal 
managerial difficulties. 

Then there was the administrative side—the serious financial 
difficulties. It was easy for anyone to understand that, with 
the prices of coal and all other materials increasing as they had 
done, a far greater amount of working capital was required. He 
estimated that a gas-works would now need at least five times the 
amount of working capital that was necessary in pre-war times. 
Where was this to come from? Bankers were not at any time 
favourable to lending money on the security of gas concerns, and 
the difficulty of providing the necessary increases of capital was 
a very serious aspect of the matter, and was, in his opinion, 
responsible for the closing-down of many works. 

These were only some of their difficulties. The point was, what 
were they going to do with regard to the future ? Ought they to 
adopt electrical schemes themselves, as some of the gas concerns 
were doing ? Should they, following the trend of gas manufacture, 
go in for the new gas of low calorific value, by which they would 
be able to gasify the coal entirely? Or should they merely mark 


These were a few questions he put to them ; and he looked to the 
meeting to givesome answer. He thought it better to reserve his 
own answer to the questions till others had given their opinions. 
He had advisedly not gone to the trouble of writing a paper, 
because he thought that sometimes authors, when preparing a 
paper, in the endeavour to construct something creditable, padded 
it out to an extent which was not necessary. 


STEAMING OF HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 
Mr. P. B. ELttacott (Newry), then read the following paper, 


which it was arranged should be discussed along with what had 
gone before. 


During the past year I have endeavoured to conserve the 
supply of coal available at the Newry Gas-Works by producing 
blue water gas by steaming our horizontal retorts; and I have 
thought a description of the experiments, and the experiences 
gained, would be of interest to members of the Association. 

In the autumn of last year I decided to try steaming the retorts ; 
and my first trial was with materials already to hand on the 
works, which could be temporarily used for the purpose. My 
first experiments were with steam delivered straight from the 
boiler, through the back-end of the retorts, into a cast-iron super- 
heater and distribution box, laid within the retort—the steam 
being regulated by a valve at the entrance to the retort. The 
retorts are Q-shape, single-end pattern; and their dimensions are 
22 in. by 16 in. by ro ft. The superheater was made out of a 
shallow cast-iron channel of heavy section, originally made for a 
coal cart track. The dimensions of the channel were 6 ft. long, 
1t in. wide, 1} in. deep; and the thickness of the sides and 
bottom was 1in. Within the cast-iron channel I fitted two loops 
of 4 in. wrought-iron steam-pipe (which ran twice the length of 
the channel), and fitted a loose cover to it. In the cover were 
drilled two rows of 2 in. holes, 6 in. apart, the whole length of the 
superheater. 

The superheater as described was laid in the retort with one 
end against the back of the retort. Steam was admitted at that 
end; passed up and down the length of the superheater through 
pipes; and finally discharged within the box. This highly super- 
heated steam then escaped through the holes in the covers into the 
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incandescent coke, and gave very good results in the production 
of blue water gas. 

My reason for selecting cast iron as the material for the super- 
heater was that I thought a certain amount of the oxygen of the 
steam would combine with the red-hot cast iron, forming oxide of 
iron, and hydrogen would be liberated—thereby producing a gas 
with a higher hydrogen content and of greater calorific value. In 
this I was not disappointed. The gas obtained was very good. I 
have not made better gas by steaming from any other system I 
have since tried. I should have liked to have made an analysis 
of the gas, but have no testing apparatus. 

This system ran all right for a week or two, and then failed. I 
thereupon withdrew the superheater from the retort, removed the 
loose cover, and examined the pipes inside. I found the pipes 
had become calcined by the action of the heat and steam, and 
were broken in several places. In the sample of the calcined pipe 
I have here, you will observe that a curious change has been 
wrought. In substance it is like cast iron. There is an increase 
in weight and thickness; the bore being reduced to about half 
the original diameter. I also found that most of the holes in the 
cover had become closed. I saw that to continue this method of 


| superheating would be costly, as exposure to high heats destroyed 
time, and spend nothing, in the hope of better times coming? | 


the pipes and would mean constant renewal; so I decided to try 
some other method of superheating the steam. 

In passing, I will say I do not claim originality in bringing steam 
into contact with red-hot iron within the retort. The process 
has been tried before, and is almost as old as the industry. 

My present method of steaming is with superheated steam de- 
livered into the retort at the bottom of the back-end. The steam 
pipe does not protrude into the retort. The arrangements for 
superheating the steam are as follows: The steam pipe is first 
run twice across the top of the bed, embedded in the hot brick- 
work; and then down the back of the bed to three loops of pipe 
placed in the main flue, at the end of the bench, where the flue 
turns at right angles to enter the chimney. In the flue the pipes 
are subjected to a dull red heat. From the main flue the pipes 
return to the back of the bed; and the steam is finally super- 
heated in two 2 in. pipe superheaters placed in holes in the wall, 
through to the back of the two central retorts. After leaving the 
superheater at the back of the top central retort, the steam is 
distributed to the four steaming retorts. All the external portions 
of the pipes are covered with n>n-conducting material. 

Sketch No. 1 indicates the general run of the pipes; No. 2 
shows the 2 in. superheaters, with a %-in. pipe placed inside a 
2-in. pipe; while No. 3 shows the superheaters in position at the 
back of the retorts. 

This rather lengthy way of ruoning the steam pipe was designed 
to give efficient superheating, and at the same time to avoid ex- 
posing the pipes to the destructive influence of high heats. I 
fiad this arrangement for superheating efficient; and it does not 
give trouble. But I admit there are defects in the method of 
bringing the steam into contact with the coke. 

The method of steaming which I use is that the retort is first 
charged and completely filled with coal, with the steam turned off. 
The heavy coal charge is usually carbonized within twelve hours. 
The coke is then allowed to remain in the retort for a further 
period of 36 hours for the production of water gas. The four re- 
torts are recharged regularly and in rotation; and I find that a 
mixed gas of fairly even quality can be maintained. 

Coal gas diluted with water gas gives a low-grade gas containing 
a low percentage of incombustibles, and is far better value than 
coal gas adulterated with air, and containing a large amount of 
incombustibles. , 
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As regards the increased depreciation of retorts through steam- 
ing, there is very little injury caused if the 36 hours’ steaming 
period is not exceeded. The retorts at present in use for steam- 
ing have already worked for 888 days, and are in good condition 
although used for steaming for six months. 

To test the gas produced by steaming I use a counterbalanced 
test-holder, connected separately to each mouthpiece. By mani- 
pulating the weights, I put a vacutm on the holder, and draw off 
a sample of the gas produced by a retort. It can then be tested 
at leisure. I use a boiling-ring and kettle of water for testing 
purposes, 

As to the results obtained from steaming, reviewed at the end 
of the financial year, the net profits are the highest for many 
years, which I attribute directly to the adoption of the steaming 
system. From the beginning of November, 1918, to March 31, 
1919, with steaming, 1294 tons of coal were carbonized, producing 
18,444,000 c.ft. of gas. The gas made per ton of coal carbonized 
averaged 14,200 c.ft. The coke sold per ton of coal averaged 
8 cwt. Without steaming for the corresponding period 1917-18, 
1668 tons of coal wete carbonized, producing 20,021,000 me. of 
gas. The make per ton of coal was 12,000 c.ft. The coke sold 
per ton of coal averaged 9 cwt. 

On examining these results, it will be seen that had the making 
of straight coal gas only been continued during all last winter, 
1537 tons of coal would have been consumed to produce the 
18,444,000 c.ft. of gas. But the actual coal used was 1294 tons— 
a difference of 243 tons saved by steaming. There was a reduc- 
tion in coke sold of 1 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized—equalling 
64 tons of coke during the period mentioned. 

The gas produced was of better quality than the previous year, 
showing a fair light from a modern flat-flame burner, and giving 
very good incandescent lighting. 

Steaming, considered solely as a means of economizing coal, 
saved 15 p.ct. = 243 tons of coal in the period under review. 
This saving of coal, viewed in relation to the loss of coke pro- 
duced for sale, showed: 


Cost of 243 tons of coal delivered into works at 48s. 6d. 





per ton (average) .. . tater Se ayes eB ge 6 
Less cost of 64 tons of coke valued at same price as 

coal Cat SE Re ee ae 155 4 0 

yO” ne ae ae ee ee ae 


Finally, considering the permanent adoption of the steaming 
system as a means of increasing the revenue derived from car- 
bonizing a ton of coal, and taking prices as they are on medium- 
sized gas-works in Ireland to-day, we have: 


WITH STEAMING. WITHOUT STEAMING, 





14,200 c.ft. of gasat6s.. £4 5 2 | 12,000 c.ft. of gas at 6s. . £3 12 0 
8 cwt. of coke at 2s.6d.. 1 0 0 | 9 cwt. of coke at 2s.6d.. I 2 6 
£5 2 | £414 6 

414 6 | 

Difference in favour of | 

eeming. 2. ot ll. 6B BI 


I have not taken into consideration the other residuals—tar and 
ammonia. Steaming tends to increase the production of these 
residuals. 

Steaming retorts has labour-saving advantages. Asan instance, 
on Sundays, when most works usually shut-down for a number 
of hours, the whole of the retorts could be steamed and the re- 
sultant blue water gas stored in a relief holder, and then mixed 
with coal gas during the following week. 

I append the results of a six weeks’ trial of temporary retort 
steaming equipment, supplied by the Devon Gas Association, 
Ltd., and compare them with results obtained without steaming 
during the corresponding period of the previous year. The coals 
carbonized were carefully weighed, and every means taken to 
make the test reliable. 


WITH STEAMING. WITHOUT STEAMING. 


“Coal carbonized, tons. . 392 ee 547 
Geemage,c.ft.... . 5,892,000 on 6,153,000 
Gas made per ton,c.ft. . 15,030 ee 11,248 
Coke sold « «,« « Bez teneer ent. 222 tons 14 cwt. 
Coke sold per ton of coal 


Garbomized. . . « » 7°2 cwt. ee 8° cwt. 


The Newry Gas Committee have taken the initial step in 
making steaming a permanent process, by placing a contract for 
the installation of “ channel” or “ trough” retorts. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. P. B. Ettacott (Newry) said they had to consider what their 
future policy should be, for they certainly could not sit down and do 
nothing. Their expenses were running up. The question, he thought, 
for them to consider as an Association was what should their policy be 
for the forthcoming year, having regard to the price of coal. He had 
his own ideas of what to do, and they were embodied in his paper. 

Mr. T. FrizELLE (Holywood) said they were under a debt of grati- 
tude to those who had brought these matters forward. Each of them 
had always had his difficulties ; but during the last few years they had 
been getting very great. Mr. Ellacott had dealt with the question of 
steaming horizontal retorts, which was one way of to some extent 
reducing their difficulties. He had not, however, given them the 
quality of his gas, though he said that he had tested it by boiling 
water. If the temperature was reduced much below 800” in steaming, 
one would get a quality of gas which was not really worth burning. 





He must keep the temperature of the retorts above 800° to get a water 
gas which would mix with coal gas. The increase per ton of coal, 
including water gas, was about 2500 c.ft. This itself, on the quantity 
of gas Mr. Ellacott made per annum, came to something very hand- 
some. He would like to ask at what time of year he made the water 
gas. Was it midwinter, when he had the maximum number of retorts 
going, or was it in spring or summer time? He ventured to say that 
he must have a big proportion of coal gas to mix with his water gas. 
Otherwise, if he had a number of consumers using flat-flame burners, 
they would get very little illumination. He found in his own case, 
there were a lot of people using flat flames ; and they could not induce 
them to put in incandescent burners. There was in his towna military 
barracks, where practically all the burners were flat flame. They had 
tried their best, without success, to get the authorities to adopt incan- 
descent burners. It was therefore necessary for them to keep their 
power up to about 14 candles, which they looked upon as a good 
quality gas at the present time. They steamed a little on the vertical 
retorts, to keep the extractors cool; and the average make of gas over 
the last twelve months had been about 13,350 c.ft. In some places he 
had visited over the water, the averages worked out at anything be- 
tween 18,000 and 20,000 c.ft. There was no illuminating power with 
the gas; but it was right good gas for heating purposes and for in- 
candescent burners. In a small place, he did not think they could 
afford to put much steam in during the summer months. 

Mr. W. Mirar (Cookstown) referred to the generation of electri- 
city by water power, and said that in connection with one particular 
scheme he offered to take current if it could be sold as cheaply as his 
own gas undertaking could produce it, as his undertaking was con- 
templating going in for an electricity scheme in the district for any- 
body who wanted current. The electric light concern would have to 
put down the plant and wire the town, whereas his own people would 
simply have to wire the town and buy a gas-engine. For many reasons 
the electricity people could not produce current as cheaply as the gas- 
works could. The Bills coming before Parliament were very much in 
the air. People wanted Government money to promote these schemes ; 
they would not put it down themselves. As to steaming, did Mr. 
Ellacott work with or without a steam-boiler? He himself would like 
to steam. But he had no boiler ; and it would hardly pay to put down 
a boiler merely for steaming the retorts. 

Mr. T. J. Rep (Ballina) said they were glad to hear something at 
first hand about this alluring topic of steaming. They had been rather 
casting eyes of envy towards those who had been getting such results 
with steaming vertical retorts. They would like to do the same; but 
they had to be moderate and. modest in their ideas, and content them- 
selves with what they could do by steaming their horizontal retorts. Mr. 
Ellacott had shown considerable resource in the method he adopted. 
Of course, steaming horizontals was not new. Mr. Ellacott had a 
plan of introducing steam into the retorts which was not open to all of 
them. Owing to the structure of his bench, he was able to introduce 
the steam in a very nice manner at the back of the retort. Letting the 
steam in at the mouthpiece end presented difficulties which this plan 
did not. What means, he asked, did Mr. Ellacott adopt (if any) for 
controlling the admission of steam to each individual retort? Why, 
too, did he adopt the means of superheating the steam which he 
had explained, and would it not have been as easy to superheat the 
steam in a more simple manner which would possibly have been at 
least as successful? Of course, the difficulty with regard to the action 
of heat and steam on wrought-iron pipe was what might have been 
expected ; but the results in his amended system were better than his 
previous efforts. He desired to ask some plain questions—not in a 
destructive way, but to gain information, because if the small under- 
takings could show better results in their balance-sheets by this process 
of steaming, it was a plan they should all adopt. Considered merely 
from the coal conservation point of view, there was no doubt much 
might be said for the system. He wanted to pin Mr. Ellacott to the 
figures he had given, and on which his Committee had decided upon 
an installation of retorts specially suitable for the purpose. By steam- 
ing for six months, he saved 243 tons of coal; but then he went on to 
say that he lost only 64 tons of coke, which he valued at the same price 
as the coal. This was a wrong calculation entirely. There was no 
doubt the coal he could take as a credit ; but why the author said he 
only lost 64 tons of coke, he (the speaker) could not understand. He 
might have been able to sell 10 cwt. of coke per ton of coal in the six 
months under review if he had not steamed. If he had carbonized his 
243 tons extra, he would have had 156 tons more of coke. This would 
make a very considerable difference in the cash saving Mr. Ellacott 
showed ; and it would do away with the idea that the steaming process 
was one that was going to save the industry in the future. But there 
was another point on which the whole working of the steaming pro- 
cess turned, when applied to the smaller gas-works. In a small works 
it might often be possible to produce the maximum output of gas, with 
a certain number of retorts to increase the production or to lessen the 
production per mouthpiece must mean the lighting-up of another bed. 
Take Mr. Ellacott’s own works. He produced 35 millions per annum, 
and therefore his maximum 24 hours’ output would probably be 
150,000c.ft.—which was the output that could be comfortably secured 
with three settings of six retorts. He had given them no information 
as to the production per retort of water gas, steaming as he did; but 
doubtless the output per retort by steaming was not so great as when 
carbonizing coal, and therefore the number of retorts that he must 
have at some period between 120,000 c.ft. and 150,000 c.ft. must be in 
excess of what would be necessary if he was not steaming, so that 
there must be a loss of fuel in respect of the retorts which he would 
not otherwise want. In his own case, he (the speaker) tried to adopt 
steaming, but was only able to continue it for a very short period, 
because the water gas he could manufacture per mouthpiece was 
not sufficient to enable him to carry on unless he laid on another bed 
of retorts. Therefore the steaming came to avery speedy end. Could 
Mr. Ellacott give them any information as to the output of water gas 
per retort, and also as to how he arrived at the assumption that he 
only lost 64 tons of coke, whereas he should have lost 156 tons? These 
were really the points that needed elucidation. On the figures given, 
he did not think the process was one which, without further explana- 
tion, would commend itself, except in cases where it was necessary to 
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keep a certain number of retorts in action whether there was use for 
them or not. Then it would be useful and profitable to steam such 
retorts as were not required to produce straight coal gas. Mr. 
Ellacott also said the shutting-down of works on Sunday might be uti- 
lized for the manufacture of water gas in the whole of the retorts, and 
the resultant blue water gas stored in a relief holder, and then mixed 
with coal gas during the following week. If Mr. Ellacott was in the 
happy position of having a relief holder, he (Mr. Reid) would suggest 
that a water-gas plant of very simple type would be a far better way 
of making the blue water gas, which he could mix with his coal gas at 
pleasure, and produce it at much lesscost and more easily, and without 
using retorts which would not otherwise be in action. 

Mr. J. E. Enricut (Limerick) said the regulation of the steam was 
one point which had struck him. Then, could Mr. Ellacott give them 
some idea whether he worked the retorts under vacuum or under pres- 
sure at the period of steaming? They heard a lot about steaming of 
horizontal retorts ; and they all knew that these increased makes of 
gas could be greatly exaggerated by the vacuum or pressure on the 
retort at the time the steaming process was in action. Perhaps the 
system had not been long enough in use for them to know what the 
wear and tear on the retorts would be with steaming. It would be of 
vital importance to small gas-works if the action of steaming in hori- 
zontal retorts was such that, instead of getting four, five, or six seasons 
out of the retorts, they had to renew them every third season through 
cracking-up. He was convinced that, with a cracked retort, one could 
not possibly steam. Once the crack opened, steaming was finished. 
What would be the life of the retorts if the steaming process were 
adopted by them? He had been making 22,000 c.ft. per ton of mixed 
carburetted hydrogen and coal gas, as against 14,000 c.ft. by direct 
steaming in the horizontals. 

The PrESIDENT : What is the percentage? 

Mr. ENRIGHT said it would be about 60 p.ct, water gas and 4o p.ct. 
coal gas. This had been done for the past twelve months, and was 
being done now. He recently met a man who was using similar 
plant ; and he showed him (the speaker) his statement of figures. He 
was getting 28,000 c.ft. of mixed gas, and had not in any way to con- 
trol the air to burners, cookers, or any other appliances; and he was 
selling 6 cwt. of coke afterwards. 

Mr. MiLvtar: Can anyone say how this steaming in horizontal 
retorts compares with straight coal gas mixed with methane-hydrogen 
gas ? 

Mr. EnriGHT : That is just what I have been talking about. 

Mr. MiLvar : Then apparently it is the better of the two. 

Mr, W. STEEL (Athlone) said he had tried some more or less suc- 
cessful experiments in the way of making water gas, What he did 
was to put in an ordinary square high-pressure boiler, such as was used 
in a kitchen range. This was built-in the face of the retort-setting, 
shielded by means of fire-clay tiles. In this way, he could properly 
raise 20 lbs. of dry steam. The boiler was heated solely by waste 
gases—no extra fuel was required. 

Mr. A. S. Brook (Lisbugn) said it seemed that no one had touched 
upon the suggestions made by Mr. Reid. Mr. Reid had referred to 
the financial position of gas undertakings all over the country ; and no 
doubt many of the things to which he had drawn attention had come 
to stay. The only thing it was possible to do was to face the facts, and 
do the best they could. If anything, it was likely that coal would be- 
come dearer still. This was, of course, an all-important factor. As 
to wages, if they could only get the same return in labour as they did 
before the war, the increased rate of pay could be easily dealt with. 
Another point raised was in connection with the price of gas. In his 
(the speaker’s) own case, they were selling gas at 3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 
before the war; and it was now 6s. They were applying again to 
the Local Government Board, to get an Order to enable them to 
increase it to 7s. 6d. Whether or not this would prove high enough 
only time could clearly prove. Further than this, having practically ex- 
hausted their borrowing powers, he was preparing an application for 
authority to raise further money. With regard to electricity in Ireland, 
he must say they seemed to be electric mad. There was a little town 
about five miles from Lisburn where just previous to the war they put 
up an installation for the supply of electricity, There were gas-works 
already there; but neither gas-works nor electricity had paid a dividend 
for five years, and it seemed to him the electric light concern would 
never get back the money that had been put into it. Judging from 
actual experience, he did not think the gas industry need trouble very 
much about electricity. As to Mr. Ellacott’s paper, he might say that 
he was in London during the Gas Institution meetings, and came across 
several people who were giving orders for plant for making blue water 
gas, when they already had vertical retorts. In fact, one member said 
that rather than steam his vertical retorts, he was going to make blue 
water gas in a separate plant. It would appear this was the proper 
method to adopt,.providing the works were of sufficient size. In 
a small works, however, it probably would not pay for the outlay. 
Beyond the question of wear and tear, they had to consider the coal 
or coke consumed for generating the steam injected into the retorts. In 
a works making from 120 to 130 million c.ft. of gas per annum, it was 
found that this alone came to something like {500 or £600; so it was 
not all saving. Then they had to take into account whether there was 
a good sale for coke. Each one must decide for himself whether or 
not it would pay him to steam. A lot of these extra makes, to his 
mind, were being produced at the expense of the commodity which 
was being supplied ; and in his own district it would be fatal to furnish 
a non-illuminating gas, because there was great trouble in getting 
people to convert their burners to the incandescent system. 

The PresipDENT (Mr. H. W. Saville, of Wexford), referring to Mr. 
Reid’s address, said that, of course, it was very easy to ask questions 
about the effect of steaming from the point of view of wear and tear 
on the retorts, &c. ; but one factor which had been left generally out of 
the discussion was the coal supplies. These had been cut-down con- 
siderably ; and it was only by such methods as steaming that, in many 
cases, they had been able to carry on at all. It had frequently been 
merely a question of keeping things going, and not a matter of financial 
expediency. At present, at any rate, they could do nothing in regard 
to wages and labour, except introduce as far as possible methods of 
labour saving. Their best means of fighting the electric light had 





always been on the score of cost. When given a fair chance, they 
could beat it all along the line for light, heat, and power ; and for this 
reason alone they would not increase the price of gas any more than 
was absolutely necessary. If electricity must be introduced into a 
town, there was no one better able to do this than the authority who 
were already in possession of the lighting business. Mr. Ellacott had 
proved to his own satisfaction and to that of his Committee that the 
steaming of horizontal retorts had been a financial success. It might 
be granted that to a certain extent it was so; but at present prices of 
coal, were they to be content with 14,000 c.ft. perton? He thought 
the time had arrived when they must get up to 20,000 c.ft. How they 
were to do it, was a matter of indifference to the Coal Controller; but 
there was no doubt that this was the end to which they must work in 
some way or another. Mr. Frizelle had referred to consumers who 
refused to dispense with flat-flame burners. These people had been 
studied too long. If they were going to act as a drag on the wheel, 
the sooner they were allowed to go the better it would be. Nodoubt, 
the gas of the future was not going to be 600 B.Th.U., but something 
between 400 and 500 B.Th.U., according to prevailing circumstances. 
His answer to Mr. Reid was that it was their policy to proceed to make 
20,000 c.ft. of gas per ton, by hook or by crook. 

Mr. Reip: How ? 

The PresIDENT said many people did it already. It was simply a 
question of policy, and of getting the necessary money. 

Mr. Enricut remarked that Mr. Reid had asked what their future 
policy was to be. He would respectfully suggest that, though they 
might propose and recommend what the future policy of gas under- 
takings was to be, they had no authority to determine what the policy 
was to be. It was aquestion of bringing together those who controlled 
the gas undertakings of Ireland, to decide upon the future policy of the 
industry. They themselves were, after all, only servants. It seemed 
to him, however, there was not the slightest doubt that the future 
policy would be to take out of the coal, by steaming or any other 
means available, sufficient to give 20,000 c.ft. to the ton; and they 
knew what this would mean when it came to the users of flat-flame 
burners. Could they afford to lose any consumer, before the State 
came to their aid and compelled the consumers to accept a gas of a 
certain quality? Until this time arrived, could it be definitely deter- 
mined what quantity of gas should be sent out per ton of coal ? 

Mr. Rei said he was extremely disappointed with the remarks that 
had been made in the effort to reply to the questions which he had 
addressed to the members. He did not think they could realize the 
position in which the gas industry was; otherwise they would not have 
disposed of the very cogent questions he had put in the cavalier manner 
they had. The only members who had attempted to reply were Mr. 
Brook and Mr. Enright; and even they showed a negation of policy 
which was lamentable in a body of gas engineers like those gathered 
together that day. If all the counsel and all the comfort for the future 
that were to be obtained, were to be derived from the remarks he had 
heard, then the gas industry of Ireland was at an end, or soon would 
be so. But though he might have struck a rather pessimistic note in 
his original remarks, he would like now to be more optimistic. They 
were living at a time when it was very hard to assess values, Events 
had succeeded each other so rapidly, and values had changed so very 
quickly, that it was impossible to tell just where they stood at any 
particular time. Therefore he thought that, even though the outlook 
for the gas industry, so far as it applied to small concerns in Ireland, 
might be a little dark and forbidding, yet it might not really be so bad 
as appeared at first glance to be thecase. Ifthey considered the value 
they were giving in light, heat, and power, they could take some hope 
for the future, because compared with any other method of performing 
these services, the gas industry, even in the smaller places, could 
show the best results. The question of what material they should use 
for the production of their gas was a serious one; and it was certain 
that coal would be harder to get. There was no use in approaching 
the problem by thinking in terms of yesterday. In his opinion the 
only hope for the small gas concern was to go straight for the quality 
of gas that was recently advised by the Committees entrusted with 
research. This was a gas of 350 B.Th.U., or thereabouts; and the 
best method of producing it was by means of some of the water-gas 
systems now on the market. The fuel that could be used was perhaps 
their own native peat, with such coal as might be available. This was 
his solution of 20,000 c.ft. or even more per ton. There was no use 
in any longer considering the flat-flame consumer. These were new 
times, and new methods must meet them. The only way, to his mind, 
by which the smaller gas concerns could continue to exist was by 
approaching the question of gas production from an entirely different 
standpoint than hitherto, and by making such a gas as had been re- 
commended to them by the very highest authorities in the industry. 
They were told that the world was reeling from the great shock of the 
war, and that sooner or later things would return to their proper level ; 
but it was not for them to sit down and await this time, because while 
they were waiting the industry of which they should be the saviours 
might become non-existent. 

Mr. Exvacott said his gas was about 12-candle power. The time 
of the test was midwinter. The proportion of water gas to coal gas 
was from Io to 15 p.ct., as near as he could get it. Hedid not know 
exactly what was meant by the remark about 800° temperature. The 
best temperature for producing the blue water gas he believed, judging 
by the colour of the retort, from 1800° to 2000°. He had a steam- 
boiler, as all the machinery was driven by steam. For steaming hori- 
zontal retorts, one really did not require much pressure. About 2 lbs. 
of superheated steam admitted was about all that was needed. The 
reason why he adopted his particular method was that he had space 
available at the back of the retorts ; and to keep everything out of the 
way of the stokers, he utilized this. There was a valve arrangement 
by which the steam was reduced to about 2 lbs. pressure at the entrance 
to the retort. The 9 cwt. of coke per ton represented net sales to the 
public. He did not include that.used for the sulphate plant or for 
exhauster driving ; and he said that by the adoption of the steaming 
process he lost about 1 cwt. per ton of coal carbonized. After all, it 
was not primarily a question of steaming, but a conservation of coal. 
Of course, one could produce by steaming something like 17,000 c.ft. 
as an average for the year; but he would not think of keeping a 
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retort-setting going specially for the production of blue water gas by 
steaming. He had no means of ascertaining the output of water gas 
per retort ; it would need a separate meter. The relief holder was the 
second holder. One could have all the retorts fitted for steaming, and 
do thison Sunday. It would only require one man to attend to the 
fires. He, of course, kept careful watch over the quality of the gas. 

Mr. ENRIGHT p2inted out that steaming opened all the pores of the 
clay retorts. . 

Mr. Evvacort replied that one must see that regularly the retorts 
were not all producing blue water gas. If one overdid it, and steamed 
the charge too long, one would come to grief. With steaming for 
36 hours, and with a bed which was not by any means a new one, he 
did not notice any damage. The temperature increased as the period 
of steaming went on ; but he did not find the difference had any effect 
on the wear and tear of the retorts. Mr. Steel’s idea was a very good 
one, for his steam cost him nothing. Steaming not only saved coal, 
but it saved capital expenditure. After all, water-gas plants were 
rather expensive at the present time, even for small works. He had 
not a calorimeter, but judged the gas to be about 450 B.Th.U. They 
had been told they would have to do with 25 p.ct. less coal in Ireland ; 
and this was really why he adopted steaming. 

Mr. STEEL remarked that he was interested in one or two small 
gas-works in Ireland; and he quite agreed with what Mr. Reid had 
said. It was a puzzle to him, as it was to Mr. Reid, to know how they 
were going to get 20,000 c.ft. per ton with the coal they had had to use. 
The Coal Controller promised them the coal they wanted, less 25 p.ct. 
But the greatest grievance they had was on the score of the quality of 
the coal they had been getting. It seemed to him that gas engineers 
in Ireland might try to bring pressure to bear on the authorities, so as 
to secure a better quality of gas coal. The thing that was most detri- 
mental to their interests was that they should have to pay an excessive 
price for an inferior quality of coal,.by which they lost 2000 c.ft. of 
gas and almost 3 cwt. of coke per ton. If they did not get the same 
coal as before, with the prices they now charged for gas they could 
not exist. 

The PREsIDENT remarked that most of them were connected with 
statutory undertakings, bound-down in the matter of prices, &c. So 
far as they knew, they had only until October to enjoy this freedom 
of action ; and it was really up tothemto make a stirsomehow. They 
had tried to do it through the National Gas Council; and no doubt 
when the time came the period of relief would be extended. But it 
was only going on from hand to mouth; and they could not decide 
upon a policy for the future until they knew what the Government 
were going todo. They had endeavoured in many ways to approach 
the Coal Controller; but, as a matter of fact, the Shipping Controller, 
so far as they were concerned, was worse than the Coal Controller. 
The Shipping Controller had been approached ; but the only answer 
obtained was that he could not see they were making excessive profits 
at present rates. The National Gas Courcil had certainly stood well 
by them and fought their battles, and it was up to everyone to join 
with them and do what they could. 

Mr. STEEL said he thought the gas companies of Ireland were impor- 
tant enough to have a representative of some kind who knew what they 
wanted. They should have some one who would take care to see that 
every gas-works had its own share of coal. There had been some very 
unfair treatment meted-out. 





STATUS AND REMUNERATION OF GAs MANAGERS, 


At the close of the discussion, a meeting was held to consider the 
Status and remuneration of gas managers; and after considerable 
debate, the members present (numbering 27) all signed an agreement 
either to become members of, or affiliated with, the National Associa- 
tion of Technical Gas Officials. 





THE Excursion. 


The whole of the following day was devoted to an extremely enjoy- 
able excursion, in gloriously fine weather, to Enniskerry and the 
Dargle. Over fifty members and friends joined in the outing. After 
dinner (in view of the fact that this year the more formal annual 
dinner of the Association had been dispensed with) there was some 
speech making, short and to the point; while tea was followed by 
music and song. 


<_-_ 


COAL CARBONIZATION AND WASTE HEAT 
UTILIZATION. 





From a Paper by W. T. Lane. 


Last month’s issue of the “ Proceedings of the South Wales 
Institute of Engineers” contains the full text of the ‘‘ Lewis First 
Prize, 1918,” paper by Mr. W. T. Lane, on “ Fuel Economy in 
Power Production, or Utilization of Waste Heat.” The section 
relating to the “ Carbonization of Coal” is reproduced below. 


THE CARBONIZATION OF COAL AND THE UTILIZATION OF THE 
Wastr HEAT AND GASES. 


This industry has now become one of the foremost of national 
importance, and occupies one of the premier positions in the 
problems of reconstruction and reorganization of the nation’s 
resources. 

The destructive distillation of raw coal is at present carried out 
by two large industrial branches: 

(1) The gas industry, which at the present time carbonizes 

about 18,000,000 tons of coal per annum. 


(2) The coke industry, which carbonizes about 20,000,000 tons 
per annum. 


With reference to the coking industry, it can be definitely stated 
that in the majority of cases the modern regenerative oven is by 
far the most economical oven of its kind. In the interests of 
fuel economy and the most efficient utilization ot coal in this 
particular direction, all beehive ovens and other wasteful non- 
recovery of bye-product ovens should be scrapped, and their 
wasteful methods abolished. 

The following data illustrate the great gain derived from the 
coking of raw coal in bye-product ovens as compared with bee- 
hive ovens: 


Assume that 20,000,000 tons of coal are coked in both instances. 
(1) Average yield of coke in beehive ovens = 55 p.ct. 

(2) Average yield of coke in recovery ovens = 70 p.ct. 

(3) Yield of benzol per ton in recovery ovens = 1 to 3 gallons. 
(4) = of anhydrous tar per ton in recovery ovens = 55 to 

S. 
(5) Yield of sulphate of ammonia per ton in recovery ovens = 
20 to 30 lbs. 


-— Beehive Ovens. Recovery Ovens. 





CS G0, Se 11,C00,000 tons | 14,000,000 tons. 

Sulphate of ammonia None 178,572 to 267,857 tons. 
- i 491,070 to 670,000 tons. 
Benzol . = 20 to 60 million gallons. 


Or, taking the average yield of the bye-products, the gain is 
approximately 3,000,000 tons of coke, 223,210 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia, 580,500 tons of tar, and 40,000,000 gallons of benzol. 

In 1913, about 5,362,000 tons of coal were carbonized in bee- 
hive ovens, and about 11,637,000 tons in recovery ovens. The 
loss of valuable bye-products can well be appreciated. 

Beyond this, the additional waste heat and surplus gases have 
to be considered. These in all cases should be utilized for some 
purpose or another. The waste heat from beehive ovens, which 
is only occasionally utilized, has an evaporative capacity of about 
o'7 ton of water per ton of coal carbonized. In waste heat 
recovery ovens the evaporative capacity of the waste heat is 
about 1 ton of water per ton of coal carbonized. In addition, 
there is surplus gas of about 2000 to 2500 c.ft.perton. In regene- 
rative ovens the waste heat is extracted from the burnt gases in 
the regenerators. There is, however, surplus gas of from 4500 to 
5000 = per ton, having an average calorific value of 500 B.Th.U. 
per c.ft. 


UTILIZATION OF THE WASTE HEAT AND GASES. 


(1) Regenerative Ovens.—The surplus gas can be: 


(a) Burnt under boilers for steam generation. 
(b) Used in gas-engines connected with electrical gene- 
rators. 
- (c) Used for town lighting purposes. 
(d) A large amount can be utilized for tar distillation 
plants, &c., connected with the bye-product ovens. 


In the past gas-firing under boilers has proved to be extremely 
wasteful, only about 55 to 60 p.ct. on an average of the heat 
being utilized. With proper treatment, design of boilers, the 
design and installation of suitable burners for correctly regulating 
and proportionating the air supply to ensure complete combus- 
tion, and the installation of superheaters, economizers, or air pre- 
heaters, an efficiency of about 70 to 75 p.ct. could be maintained. 
In boilers specially designed for gas firing, and not adapted to 
coal firing in any way—as, for example, the Bonecourt boiler— 
efficiencies of go p.ct. can be obtained. For small installations 
the gas-engine is the more efficient ; but for big installations the 
steam-turbine takes first place. The capital outlay is less, less 
floor space is required, there is greater freedom from breakdown, 
and smaller running costs. Up to the present the gas-engine has 
not been built on anything like the same scale as the steam- 
turbine. The future may, however, see rapid strides in the evo- 
lution of the big gas-engine. Its thermal efficiency is certainly 
higher than that of the steam-engine. Fuel economy is, however, 
not altogether a question of thermal efficiency. Capital costs, 
easy working, &c., have to be considered, in addition to thermal 
or mechanical efficiency. 

So far as the utilization of coke-oven gas is concerned, it is more 
economical to utilize the gas in gas-engines than in gas-fired 
boilers for power —- purposes. But huge economies are 
effected by centralization of plants of all descriptions. Hence for 
a number of batteries which are erected in close proximity to each 
other, it would be more economical under the present conditions 
of gas-engine manufacture to burn the gas under boilers, and 
utilize the steam generated in steam-turbines, This is more 
apparent when boilers such as the Bonecourt are used, instead of 
ordinary boilers. 

These remarks are borne out by a consideration of the follow- 
ing calculations: 


Case 1.—Gas from a battery of regenerative ovens built under 
ordinary boilers. Steam utilized in steam-turbines having a con- 
sumption of 12 lbs. per u.p. hour at or near full load. Assume 
that the gas has a calorific value of 500 B.Th.U. The available 
quantity of gas is 4500 c.ft. per hour. Efficiency of combustion is 





70 p.ct. 
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Available B.Th.U. per ton of coal coked. . 


= 2,250,000 
Amount imparted to steam . . = 1,575,000 
Quantity of steam evaporated, assuming that 

1160 B.Th.U. aré required per lb. of steam . = 1358 lbs. 
Available u.P. hours. = 113 
H.P. per hour from 1 ton of ‘coal, if the period of 

coking is assumed to be 30 hours. . . = 38 
If the battery cokes 100 tons per hour, then ‘the 

available H.p. perhour. ... . = 380 


Case 2.—Bonecourt boilers used having a minimum efficiency 
of 85 p.ct. Then the available u.p. per hour would be equal 
to 461. 

Case 3.—Gas used in gas-engines which require a maximum gas 
consumption of 12,000 B.Th.U. per H.P. hour. 

Available u.p. hours = 627. 

From the preceding calculations, it is evident that the gas-engine 
is the more economical method for utilizing the oven gas. 

Case 4.—Concentration of a number of batteries of ovens, so as 
to provide power for (say) a 5000 k.w. generator having a guaran- 
teed consumption of 102 Ibs. of steam per kK.w. hour, or 7°6 lbs. 
per H.P. hour. Bonecourt boilers installed. Then the available 
H.P. (assuming that on an average about 8} Ibs. of steam would 
be required) would equal approximately about 6to from a battery 
carbonizing about 100 tons per hour—that is, equal to 817 k.w. 
To supply sufficient steam for a 5000 k.w. steam-turbine, the 
gas from a number of batteries of ovens carbonizing about 7000 
tons per hour would be required. But in comparison with small 
gas-engines for individual batteries, a huge capital outlay would 
be saved, running costs greatly reduced, labour costs greatly re- 
duced, and the economy effected would be much greater, since the 
turbine could be kept running more near to the full load than the 
individual gas-engine would be. 


More EFFicieENT USE OF THE COAL AT PRESENT BEING 
UTILIZED For Domestic FUEL. 


At the outbreak of the war, practically 40,000,000 tons of raw 
coal were being utilized for domestic purposes per annum. This 
coal is in the greatest majority of cases burnt in open grates in the 
most wasteful manner. The volatile matter contained in the coal 
from which the valuable bye-products are derived is burnt off, 
producing nothing more useful than flame and smoke. The per- 
fecting and advance of low temperature carbonization processes, 
and the introduction of legislation, would result in the largest per- 
centage of this 40,000,000 tons, most of which is of a good volatile 
content, being subjected to a process of partial distillation. 

GASIFICATION OF ALL COALS. 


At the present time, there is very little to choose between the 
best and most efficient systems of gas-producers and gas-engines 
and coal-fired boilers and steam-turbines, from thermal considera- 
tions. The coal consumption to produce a shaft horse-power in 
each case has been estimated to be about 1 lb. It therefore re- 
solves itself into a consideration of capital costs, &c.; and it is 
here that the steam-turbine has the advantage, since it can be 
built on a big scale, and the larger the size of the turbo-generator 
the more efficient and the more economical it becomes. Gas- 
engines cannot be erected on anything like the same scale as 
turbo sets. 

While for sizes up to 1000 kw. the gas-engine may be more 
economical than the steam-turbine, yet the comparative costs of 
the respective installations show to the disadvantage of the gas- 
engine. At the outbreak of the war, a steam-turbine could be put 
down for about {11 per kw.,so that a 1000 kw. turbine plant would 
cost £11,000. A gas-engine would cost anything from £17 to 
£20 per Kw., so that a 1000 Kw. gas-engine set would cost from 
£17,000 to £20,000. The steam-turbine is also more reliable than 
the gas-engine. The space occupied is less; and the cost of oil, 
waste, upkeep, and repairs is less. The turbine can also take an 
overload far better than the gas-engine. Thecontinuous improve- 
ment of the gas-engine will, however, in time prove it to be a 
formidable rival to the best reciprocating steam-engine and steam- 
turbines for comparatively large outputs. 

While the question of the economical gasification of all coals is 
open to much doubt, there is certainly a wide field for the use of 
gas-producers in gasifying inferior fuels. There are at present 
many seams of coal being unworked, due to the inferior quality 
of the coal. This inferior coal could be efficiently dealt with in 
gas-producers and the gas, when cleaned, &c., utilized for heating 
coke-ovens, used in gas-engines, or in gas-fired boilers for steam- 
raising purposes. 

Small coals unsuitable for coking can be gasified. Also inferior 
qualities of cokeand smokeless fuel. There are several producer 
plants designed especially for gasifying bituminous slags, &c., and 
for extracting bye-products from the gases produced. Hence in 
the Mond gas-producer installation from 70 to go tons of sulphate 
of ammonia is recovered per ton of fuel gasified. Coke, &c., can 
be utilized far more efficiently in the gas-producer than under the 
steam-boiler. 

The problem of the gasification of all coals will undoubtedly be 
well thrashed out in the near future. Meanwhile, in the interests 
of fuel economy, every possible means should be adopted for 
raising the efficiencies of every type of steam plant to as high a 
value as possible. 








Gas in Motor Vehicles.—The Board of Trade give notice that 
the Gas (Use in Motor Vehicles) Local Prohibition Order, 1918, 
ceased to have effect as from Monday of last week, the 18th inst. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


Further Parting of the Ways. 


Sir,—You have given in your foot-note to my letter the only pos- 
sible answer to my question as to the manufacture of water gas ; and I 
think I can anticipate that that of my friend Mr. Harry Jones would 
be no less emphatic. 

What then is the explanation of the suggestion in your leader and his 
letter that the acceptance of the Beilby report by the South Metro- 
politan Company has anything whatever to do with the fact that it only 
makes coal gas? On the contrary, a lower percentage of inerts is pro- 
ducible in the every-day practice of water-gas manufacture than is 
customary with coal gas. No one knows this to be the case better than 
Mr. Jones, with the exception, perhaps, of the Editor of the ‘*Gas 
JOURNAL.” 

But has some non-technical person been setting up a smoke 
screen of water gas, in order to obfuscate the authorities in an en- 
deavour to explain why only the South Metropolitan Company could 
commercially comply with the Beilby limitation as to inerts ? 

Has the question of water gas been imported into the controversy by 
Mr. Jones, who is nothing if not a real sport, and by you, Mr, Editor, 
who are not less steadfast in your friendships, in order to back-up 
some weaker brother, who has made a faux pas arising out of his lack- 
ing guidance on a subject of which he did not possess any technical 
knowledge whatsoever? We could, indeed, all sympathize with his 
exclaiming under the circumstances, as did Mr. Lloyd George in the 
matter of the police trouble, ‘‘ Why wasn’t I told about this? ” 

If I had a water-gas plant, and was unable to work it dé die in diem 
to produce something like half the inerts allowable under the Beilby 
report, [ would promptly call in Messrs, Humphreys and Glasgow to 
teach me how to do so. 

This brings me to the real root of the inerts difficulty. I have never 
had any business relationship with Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow ; 
but I have had many opportunities, since their early work at Beckton - 
and at Liverpool, of admiring the thoroughness of their methods, and 
the scientific attributes of a system of gas manufacture which, to a 
greater extent than anyone, they have doneso much todevelop. Their 
engineers have not made their goal simply one of low labour costs, 
but they have included in it the utilization to the highest degree, of 
the thermal values of their raw materials, and have then taught their 
customers how to achieve their guarantees in everyday practice. 

If I may leave out the recent applications of the vertical retort prin- 
ciple, I find no parallel to this ia the coal gas side of the industry. 
From this defect, it is very largely suffering to-day. 

Were I not more or less upon a holiday, ruffled only by a breath of 
air purporting to be easterly, but which I know is wafted from a source 
blowing happily only southerly, I should be tempted to elaborate this 
theme. For the moment, I would only express my belief that the in- 
dustry badly needs similar guidance in regard to its coal-gas plants as 
it already possesses with water gas. 

During the war, it loudly asked for such a report as that with which 
it is now faced. You, Sir, pointed out this possibility in clear and 
unmistakable terms. Let it then accept in a good spirit what is 
bound to be a strong incentive to put its house in order, to use its 
plants intelligently, whether they be for coal-gas or water-gas produc- 
tion, and to remember that the virtue attributed to Czsar’s wife may 
not be unhelpful incorporated with the business of gas supply. 


CHARLES CARPENTER, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, Aug. 23, 1919. 


[Nowhere in the editorial article referred to by Dr. Carpenter is the 
suggestion made that the complete acceptance of the Beilby report 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company is due to the fact, per se, 
that it only makes coal gas; and therefore there was no such absurd 
indication by us that the making of water gas and its mixture with 
coal gas, would boost-up the percentage of inerts. As Dr. Carpenter 
is on holiday, and may not have the “ JouRNAL"’ at hand containing 
the article alluded to, let us repeat the words we then used: “In 
regard to inerts and sulphur reduction, it has, as has been previously 
said, taken the South Metropolitan Company years to build-up its 
system and attain its present refinements ; so that to-day, making only 
coal gas, it finds itself in the position—peculiar to itself—to comply 
in every detail with the report of Sir George Beilby and his colleages. 
The gas industry generally cannot afford the time nor the money to 
place itself in the same position ; and, if it could, Mr. Jones well ex- 
presses the feeling that is dominant throughout the gas profession 
when he says that the ‘ restriction to so low a standard of inerts and 
to sulphur limitation cannot be effected without extra cost, which 
will represent more to the consumer than they are worth.’ Liberty 
and elasticity are required in an industry dealing with such a large 
proportion of the country’s chief raw material ; refinements can be 
bought too dearly—not only to gas consumers, but to the country as 
a whole.” Perhaps we might have left out the words “ making only 
coal gas.’’ But we think the quotation is sufficiently explicit to most 
impartial intelligences in the gas industry for it to be generally seen 
that our point was that it is the processes of refinement which it has 
built up, and not the fact that it makes coal gas only, that has placed 





the South Metropolitan Gas Company in a position “ peculiar to 
itself.” Water gas is not mentioned in this connection.—Eb. G.J.] 
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The Junior Gas Associations and their Value to the 
Industry. 


S1r,—The importance of good technical and business training in 
matters concerning gas engineering and distribution is recognized as 
having a great bearing upon the efficient conduct of undertakings ; 
and, as you are aware, a scheme is at present under consideration to 
bring certain examinations up to date and more in keeping with modern 
requirements. The Junior Gas Associations have an educational value, 
and are helpful in this respect; and the advantages of membership— 
especially to the younger gas men—must be apparent. I am writing 
more particularly on behalf of the London and Southern District Junior 
Gas Association, whose 1919-20 session commences in October next, 
during which it is anticipated the programme will be of technical in- 
terest and quite in keeping with the standard set up previous to 
the war. 

The senior members of the industry realize and appreciate, I believe, 
the sterling work done by the junior organizations, and recognize that 
membership is to some extent proof of earnestness of purpose, and a 
desire to qualify for the more important positions open to those who 
merit them. The reading of papers and (what is perhaps as important) 
the discussions arising therefrom, and exchange of views, together with 
visits to works, factories, and industrial centres, exercise a broadening 
influence and are intellectually enjoyable. It is not too much to ask, 
therefore, that engineers, managers, and others in administrative posi- 
tions will point out to those constituting their staffs the advisability of 
connection with one or other of the Junior Associations —urging mem- 
bership, encouraging the preparation and reading of papers, and the 
granting of facilities for attendance at meetings and visits. 

SaML. B. CHANDLER, President, 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association. 

Lower Sydenham, Aug. 20, 1919. 


_ 
<j 


Carbonizing Results at Dundee. 


S1r,—With reference to the paragraph appearing in the “ JouRNAL ” 
for Aug. 5, headed “Steaming in Verticals—Excellent Results at 
Dundee,” our attention has been called to the apparently high per- 
centage of O, in this gas. The figures given by you read 2 p.ct. instead 
of o'2 p.ct. As the previous figures were rather misleading, we should 
be glad if you would kindly correct this discrepancy. 

Woopat.-DouckHam Co., Ltp. 

Thanet House, W.C., Aug. 22, 1919. 





<a 
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Gas-Works Fire Insurance. 


S1r,—The increased cost of building has made the question of in- 
surance against fire a matter of consideration. The materials of con- 
struction of gas undertakings are of so incombustible a character that 
the contingent risk is not comparable with that attached to factories ; 
but the insurance companies do not make any corresponding allow- 
ance in the amount of premiums. Seeing that so large a portion of 
the fabric is practically indestructible, is it usual, may I ask your 
readers, for gas companies to insure up to the full value of bricks and 
mortar, or to take some part of the risk by underestimating the gross 
value, or even by taking upon themselves the whole of a very remote 
responsibility ? B.H 

Aug, 22, 1919. — 


— 
— 


Tar Distillation Profits. 


Sir,—Mr. Leather, in his reply to my letter in your issue of Aug. 12 
states: “The receipts of £5756 applies to the year’s production of 
2711 tons.” If so, I make £5756 divided by 2711 to be equal to 42s. 6d. 
and not 41s. 6d. as stated in the report. 

My sole object in writing was to point out that the result of dis- 
tilling 3180 tons of tar at Burnley was equal to 36s. 2d. per ton of tar 
distilled. 


Aug. 22, 1919. 








INTERESTED. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Destructive Distillation and Carbonizing of Pitch. 
No. 129,09%, 


PERKIN, F. M., of New Oxford Street, W.C., and NirroGen Propucts 
AND CARBIDE Company, Ltp., of Old Broad Street, E.C. 


No. 10,759; June 29, 1918. 


Hitherto no successful process has been devised, say the patentees, 
for the distillation and carbonizing of pitch, principally on account. of 
the difficulty in providing suitable apparatus. Attempts have been 
made by using brick ovens in the form of muffles and fire-clay retorts ; 
but such attempts have not been commercially successful, as the liquid 
pitch is absorbed by the material employed, and ultimately leaks 
through, causing the disintegration of the retorts, while cast-iron stills 
and retorts are not successful above 600° C., which temperature is not 
nearly high enough for the production of carbon residue of the quality 
required. It has also been proposed to distil bitumen by first placing 
it in a cage or basket suspended within a moderately heated retort, in 
which cage the bitumen is melted, and from which it drops into the 
lower and much hotter part of the retort, where the distillation process 
is completed. 

The present invention consists in a process for the destructive dis- 
tillation and carbonizing of pitch, according to which the pitch is re- 
duced to solid coke in a preliminary stage carried out at a compara- 
tively low temperature ; the operation being completed in a second and 
independent stage carried out at a much higher temperature at which 









ordinary gas-retorts in the ordinary gas-works settings may be em- 
ployed. 

The accompanying illustrations show two convenient forms of the 
apparatus. 

In the first one, horizontal retorts A are built upon the ordinary gas- 
works principle and in the usual settings ; and above them are provided 
iron stills or retorts B of oval shape, provided with charge and discharge 
doors and theinlets and outlets necessary for the material operated upon 
and for the products. The upper stills are used for the first stage of 
the process, which is preferably carried out at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 600° C.; the pitch being run into the retorts in a liquid or 
semi-liquid state through the inlet C, or inserted into the retorts and 
heated therein until it assumes a liquid or semi-liquid condition. 

The retorts A are provided for the second stage of the operation to 
be carried out at a temperature of g00° to 1000° C. The pitch in the 
first stage is reduced to solid coke, containing some volatile matter. 
This is then removed from the preliminary stills and placed in the high- 
temperature retorts in which the operation of carbonizing is completed, 
and the last traces of volatile matter driven off. 

If ordinary horizontal gas-retorts be used for both stages, as in the 
second arrangement shown, there would be inserted in the low tem- 
perature retorts B, stout iron trays B! about ro in. indepth, with asmall 
clearance between them and the sides of the retorts. 
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Perkin’s (Nitrogen Products Company) Pitch Distillation Plant. 


In any modification of the invention, the high ascension pipe may 
be replaced by a short bend connected with a long air condenser E, 
which passes one or more catchpots F arranged to collect the oils pro- 
duced in several fractions—such catchpots being in communication 
with outlet pipes G from the preliminary retort or retorts. 

It is found that towards the end of the operation resinous matters 
separate-out, and may be separated from the bulk of the oil ; while the 
main fraction of the oil sets to a mass of the composition or consistency 
of heavy axle grease. During the distillation, gas is evolved in quanti- 
ties depending upon the temperature at which the operation is con- 
ducted ; while the oil may be redistilled, and the oils produced there- 
from may be separated from any solid matter contained therein and 
used for fuel, lubricating, or other purposes. 

As the process in accordance with the invention is carried out in two 
or more operations, the last of which is at a comparatively high tem- 
perature, the amount of volatile matter left in the final coke product 
will, it is said, be very low, with the result that the coke will be found 
to be an excellent material for use in the manufacture of carbons for 





electrodes, while the process also results in the production of a very 
high yield of valuable fuel oils, ammonia, and_other bye~products, 
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Treating Coal-Tar Pitch and the Like for the 
Production of Fuel.—No. 129,393. 
S. Pearson & Son, Ltp., Smit, J. S., and Hacxrorp, J. E., of 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 
No. 6280; April 13, 1918. No. 8470; May 2z, 1918. 


This invention has reference to apparatus for the treatment of coal- 
tar pitch and the like for the production of liquid fuel—‘t enabling the 
pitch or the like to be treated quickly and easily with comparatively 
little labour.’’ 

A charge of coal-tar pitch or of a coal product is heated in a retort 
or still to a high temperature (750° C. or thereabouts) in the combus- 
tion chamber of the apparatus hereinafter described ; and the tem- 
perature is maintained until the bulk of the vaporizable constituents 
have been driven off—for example, for eight hours from the time of 
starting with a cold retort. The combustion chamber temperature is 
raised to, and maintained at, about 850° C. for about two hours or 
more, after which combustion in the furnace may be stopped and the 
heat in the brickwork allowed to complete the distillation of any 
vaporizable constituents that may remain—coke being left. The tem- 
perature is usually raised from about 750° C. somewhat rapidly, as 
this tends to promote cracks in the thin skin of the coke formed at the 
bottom of the retort, “through which cracks the supernatant softer 
material flows into direct contact with the retort surface, thus causing 
a renewal of the vigour of ebullition.” When the temperature is in- 
creased to about 850°C., superheated steam is introduced into the 
retort to assist in blowing-out or carrying-over heavy vapours and 
gases. 

The distillate, which is passed into an air-cooled condenser, is dis- 
solved in creosote or other solvent to render it suitable for use as a 
liquid fuel—the fuel “ obtained being found to be practically completely 
combustible with known marine fuel-burning arrangements.” 

Apparatus according to the invention is shown to comprise a hori- 
zontal retort of cylindrical section arranged in a combustion chamber 
so that its ends project through the walls and are provided with doors ; 
aram actuated by compressed air or other motive power in any con- 
venient manner, so as to enter the retort at one end and force the coke 
out of the other; a condenser for dealing with the distillate ; and (it 
may be) means for preheating the charge before it is passed into the 
retort. Usually the plant comprises a number of retorts set in bat- 
teries of (say) four retorts; the coke discharging ram being arranged 
to serve one or more of the batteries and the condensing plant receiving 
vapour from all or some of them. 

The patentees claim: (1) In the production of a liquid fuel com- 
prising the distillate of coal-tar pitch, coal, coal products, or the like, 
and creosote or other suitable solvent, heating the retort or still to a 
temperature corresponding to about 750° to 850° C, in the combustion 
chamber of the apparatus. (2) Maintaining the temperature for about 
eight hours from the time of starting with a cold retort, and-then 
raising, preferably rapidly, the combustion chamber temperature to, 
and maintaining it at, about 850° C. for about two hours. (3) A ram 
actuated by compressed air or other motive power in any convenient 

manner so as to enter the retort at one end and force the coke out of 
the other; and a condenser for dealing with the distillate, wherein the 
retort is suspended within the combustion chamber, the enclosing 
walls of which do not support any part of its weight. 


Gas-Fires.—No. 129,908. 
FLETCHER, RussELx, & Co., Ltp., and Banks, W., of Warrington. 
No. 19,657; Nov. 28, 1918. 


This invention has for its object to provide a base especially applicable 
for use in converting a coal-fire to a gas-fire. The base occupies a 
substantially horizontal position, and is of dished form, with a bottom 
rearwardly inclined relatively to horizontally disposed ribs which extend 
from front to back and divide the base into a number of substantially 
horizontal transverse passages or channels, 
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Banks’ (Fletcher, Russell, & Co.) Gas-Fires. 


A transverse section is given through a gas-fire fitted with one form 
of such a base, in accordance with the invention, and a cross section. 

A is the burner and B a base of fire-clay arranged above it. The 
burner rests on brackets connected to lugs projecting from a lower 
cross-member which connects the side pieces or cheeks. The base is of 
dished form, with its bottom C inclining towards the back, its front D 
inclining forwardly, and its sides converging rearwardly. The interior 
of the base is divided by ribs E into a number of substantially hori- 
zontal transverse channels into which (immediately behind the front) 
the flames from the nozzles of the burners pass through openings, 


with the openings. The base rests on the bottom bars F of the coal 
fire-grate, so that its top is horizontal, and the front wall fits below the 
horizontal flange of an upper cross-member G connecting the side 
cheeks. When the base is made of fire-clay or like material, it is pre- 
ferably mounted in a metal tray which, in the event of it cracking, 
keeps the pieces together and prevents them falling apart. 

The radiants [not shown] are piled on the ribs E, and “ give the ap- 
pearance of a coal-fire, the resemblance to which may be increased by 
blacking the radiants or the upper layer thereof, or some of same.” 
An air-regulator H, of the sliding hit-and-miss type, is preferably pro- 
vided between the upper and lower cross-members. The channels 
formed by the ribs E have, it is said, a “ flue-like action on the flames 
from the burner nozzles, which causes the flames to pursue a rearwardly 
inclined course and heat the whole mass of radiants instead of passing 
vertically through the mass at the front.” 


Grids for Gas-Purifiers.—No. 129,885. 
SPENCER, J. A., of Southall, Middlesex. 
No. 17,015; Oct. 18, 1918. 


According to this invention, the framework of the grid for supporting 
thecustomary Y or tapered longitudinal bars isso recessed that, on being 
fitted together, the pieces become automatically interlocked ready for 
receiving the longitudinal bars, which, on being placed therein, com- 
pletes the grid ready for use. 
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Spencer’s Gas-Purifier Grids. 


Two or more cross-pieces or bars A are arranged a suitable distance 
apart. Their ends have dovetail or plain tenon projections B, which 
fit corresponding mortise holes or recesses C in side pieces or stretchers 
D. The tenons of the end cross-pieces are flared and fit corresponding 
mortise holes or recesses in the ends of the stretchers, while the tenons 
of the central or inner cross-pieces are plain, and fit corresponding 
holes in the stretchers. A series of taper recesses E, corresponding 
with the longitudinal laths or bars F for supporting the oxide within 
the purifier, are also formed in the cross-pieces. / 

In building the grid, the tenons of the central cross-piece or cross- 
pieces are first fitted in the holes in the side stretchers, and upon 
similarly placing the flared tenons of the end cross-pieces into their 
respective holes or recesses in the stretchers, the framework becomes 
interlocked ready for receiving the longitudinal bars F, which may now 
be fitted in the customary manner. These bars and the end cross- 
pieces A are prevented from shifting their position by the pins G, 
which are driven in an oblique direction through both cross-piece 
and bar. 


Regulating the Pressure in Gas-Mains.—No. 130,106. 
Srmon-CarvEs, Ltp., and Preston, J. T. E., of Manchester. 
No. 6812; April 23, 1918. 


According to this invention, a sealed floating bell, piston, or dia- 
phragm, normally sustained by the pressure in the gas-main and 
operated by (or adapted to operate under) variations of pressure, 
actuates in its movements a rocking lever controlling the circuit through 
a pair of solenoids provided with cores, which, on the energizing of 
their solenoids, operate in one direction or the other a quadrant, which, 
in turn, operates a valve situated in the main or in an orifice or passage 
through which the gas drawn off passes, so as to increase its effective 
area with an increase in the generation of gas and pressure in the main, 
and to reduce the effective area with a decrease in the generation of 
gas and pressure. 












































Preston’s (Simon-Carves, Ltd.) Gas-Main Pressure Regulator. 


In the embodiment of the invention illustrated, a bell A floats in an 
oil-seal B over the end of a branch"C from the gas-main D, which 





The ribs terminate short of the top of the base, and are arched in line 





opens into the interior of the bell so that the latter is sustained by the 
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pressure in the main. The bell is connected to one arm E! of a rock- 
ing lever, while the other arm E? of the lever is connected to one ter- 
minal of a battery F, and is adapted to co-act with a pair of contacts 
G H to complete the circuit through one or other of a pair of solenoids 
J K, which are connected to the other terminal of the battery in 
parallel, and to the contacts G H respectively. The solenoids are 
provided with cores connected to the arms of a doubled-armed quad- 
rant M, which, in turn, is connected, by the link N and lever O, to a 
valve P situated in an orifice or passage Q, through which the gas is 
drawn off from the main by the usual exhauster. 

Normally, the arm E? of the lever does not engage either of the con- 
tacts G H, neither solenoid is energized, and the valve P is partially 
— to a predetermined extent (as shown in full lines). In the event 
of the generation of gas and the pressure in the main falling below the 
normal, the bell A falls and rocks the lever, so as to cause the arm E? 
to engage the contact G and close the circuit through the solenoid J. 
On the energizing of this solenoid, its core is pulled down, and operates 
the quadrant M into the position indicated in dotted lines, which 
(through the link N and lever O) partially closes the valve P, as also 
indicated in dotted lines—thus reducing the effective area of the pas- 
sage © and, consequently, the quantity of gas drawn off. If, on the 
other hand, the generation of gasand the pressure in the main D should 
rise above the normal, the bell rises and operates the lever, so that its 
arm E? engages the contact H and completes the circuit through the 
solenoid K. The core of this solenoid is then pulled down and operates 
the quadrant M into the position indicated in dot-and-dash lines, to 
further open the valve P, as also indicated in dot-and-dash lines, to 
increase the effective area of the passage Q and permit a greater quan- 
tity of gas being drawn off by the exhauster until the pressure in the 
main again reaches the normal. . 

The valve is loaded (by weight, spring, or other appropriate means) 
so that when the circuits through both solenoids are broken, either on 
normal conditions again obtaining after the valve has been partially 
closed or further opened, or in the event of failure, the valve assumes 
its normal partially open position. Conveniently, the quadrant M may 
be furnished with a central arm whereto is connected one end of a 
spring R, which has its other end connected to a fixed point S and 
which brings the quadrant, and thereby the valve, to, and maintains it 
in, normal position when the circuits through both solenoids are open. 


Mechanical Retorts or Heating Chambers. 
No. 130,175. 
Puituips, T., of Bideford. 
No. 12,846; Aug. 8, 1918. 


This invention relates to apparatus in which the material to be 
treated—wood shavings, sawdust, peat, and the like—is passed through 
the retort by an endless travelling scraper, in some cases moving 
along the top of a flue divided into two longitudinal compartments 
communicating with the furnace flue of the retort. The invention 
comprises in the first place, in addition to the scraper flue, a flue 
located over, or in the top of, the.retort communicating at the 
furnace end with the scraper flue and at the opposite end with the 
chimney ; the scraper flue also communicating at the feed end with 
the furnace flues of the retort. 
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Phillips’s Mechanical Retort. 
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A longitudinal section and a plan in section show the arrangement 
referred to. 

A is the retort or heating chamber, and B are the furnace flues. C 
is the endless travelling scraper ; D and E are the shafts and sprocket 
wheels suppo:ting the scraper; F is the scraper flue; and G the flue 
located in the brickwork or over the top of the retort. 

The sides of the flue near the feed-end are, by passages I, connected 
with the furnace flue, and at the other end also by passages or pipes 
K with the top flue G, which at the opposite end is connected bya 
passage or pipe L with the chimney M. N are the outlets for the 
gases arising from the material under treatment in the retort. They 
communicate with the interior of the latter and lead to a condenser. 
O is the feed inlet, to the lower end of which is pivoted a plate P 





adapted to be alternately raised and lowered by the plates projecting 
from the scraper C, and thereby agitate and evenly distribute the 
material fed on to the scraper in accordance with the speed at which 
the endless feeding band travels. 

The discharging means consist of a roller Q rotatable in the outlet 
R of the retort and having peripheral pockets S adapted to receive and 
discharge the treated material at regular intervals. The blades of the 
scraper each have recesses formed in their edge so disposed that the 
recesses of one blade are covered by the parts of blade between the 
recesses of the adjacent blade. Thus the material fed on to the 
scraper will be continuously agitated and evenly distributed on the 
flue below. 

The discharge roller would be driven from the shaft of the scraper 
sprocket wheel T by means of a chain U. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official List’ for Aug. 20.] 
Nos. 19,658 to 20,224. 


Bury, E.—‘* Recovery of valuable products from gases evolved in 
destructive distillation of coal, shale, &c.’’ No. 20,157. 

CHESHIRE. W. D.—* Proportional gas-meters.” No. 19,848. 

Dixon, L.—‘' Gas-burners.’’ No. 19,855. 

Evans, E. V.—‘* Purification of benzol, &c.’’ No. 20,217. 

GENERAL Gas APPLIANCES, Ltp.—See Dixon. No. 19,855. 


Hotiincs, H.—See Evans. No. 20,217. 

HoneETSCHLAGER, G.—'' Ignition system for gas-engines.’’ 
20,073. 

KELLy, J.—See Honetschlager. No. 20,073. 

Lamp.LouGH, F.— Conversion of heavy hydrocarbons into lighter 
hydrocarbons.’’ No, 20,132. 


No, 


Larkin, L.— Universal expansible pipe couplings.’’ No. 19 932. 
Mine & Son, J.—‘' Gas-burners,’’ No. 19,846 

PARKINSON AND W, & B. Cowan.—See Cheshire. No. 19,848. 
RamesusuH, N. E.—'t Removal of sulphur from gases.’’ No. 19,702. 


SKINNINGROVE IRON Company.—See Bury. No. 20,157. 


SouTH METROPOLITAN Gas Company.—See Evans. No. 20,217. 
STANIFoRTH, H.—*‘ Gas-burners.’’ No. 19.846. 

StenninG, G. A.—‘‘ Generation of producer gas.’’ No. 20,028. 
SyNTHOL, Ltp.—See Lamplough. No. 20,132. 

WErppERT, E. D.—See Cheshire. No. 19,848. 

WELts, E. S.—*‘ Portable gas heating stove.’’ No. 19 970. 
WELLS, J.—‘‘ Gas production for mechanical traction.’’ No. 20,119. 
WHITFIELD, C.—‘' Gas-heated stoves.’’ No. 19,967. 


Woo ear, A. D.—See Larkin. No. 19,932. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Greenwich Fuel Research Experimental Station. 


Lieut.-Colonel BurGcoyne asked the Prime Minister what progress 
had been made to date in connection with the Government experimental 
fuel research station at Greenwich ; what amount of money had been 
expended in connection therewith ; and whether any results had been 
obtained towards the utilization of inferior coal and colliery waste which 
would tend to increase the amount of domestic and industrial fuel, solid 
and liquid, for public distribution and consumption during the coming 
winter months, 

Mr. H. FisHEr, who replied at the request of the Prime Minister, 
said the laboratories at the fuel research station were completed and 
had begun work. The main building would, it was hoped, be com- 
pleted next month. The recorded expenditure up to the present on 
buildings and equipment was £130,924, and it was estimated that the 
cost under these heads would be £193.588 when the station as at pre- 
sent planned was finished. It had not yet been possible to conduct 
experiments bearing on the last part of the question; but they would 
be undertaken in due course, after the station was complete. 








Buckhaven to Acquire the Leven and Wemyss Gas-Works.—Ac- 
cording to the ‘‘ Dundee Advertiser,’’ authority has keen secured by 
the Burgh of Buckhaven to proceed with the acquisition of Leven and 
Wemyss Gas-Works, the negotiations for which were suspended in 
1914. More than local importance attaches to this purchase, says our 
daily contemporary, as both the supplying Companies have their works 
situated outside the burgh—Leven serving Innerleven and Methil ; 
while Wemyss serves Buckhaven and Denbeath. An interesting situ- 
ation may arise if the Leven Town Council proceed further in their 
gas municipalization proposals. 


Winchester Water and Gas Company.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of this Company will be held on Thursday, when the Directors 
will report that the balance of net revenue account available for divi- 
dend is {9378. The Directors recommend the payment of a dividend 
on the preference stock at the rate of 4 p.ct. per annum, and on the 
consolidated ordinary stock at the rate of 4} p.ct. per annum (less in- 
come-tax) for the half year to June. Owing to the advance of wages, 


the Directors found it necessary to increase the price of gas as from 
Ladyday last by 5d. per 1000 c.ft.; but they point out that the increase 
in price since 1914 is less than 24 p.ct., while the wages and the cost of 
coal are now more than double. The difficulty with regard to the coal 
supply has been aggravated by the recent strike of miners in South 
Yorkshire—the district to which the Company has been looking for the 





major portion of its coal supplies, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary Half-Yearly General Meeting of the Company was 
held on Friday last at the Offices, Katharine Street, Croydon— 
Mr. Cuarves Hussey, J.P., in the chair, 


The Secretary (Mr. W. W. Topley) read the notice calling the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE POSITION. 

The CuairMan, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that since the proprietors met in February, the armistice of Novem- 
ber last had been followed by a settlement of the terms of peace. 
Warfare was over, they might hope, save for some echoes from dis- 
tant parts ; and the nation had become free to face without distraction 
the problems with which it, in common with the whole of Europe, was 
confronted. These were formidable enough to need all their energies, 
and the most complete co-operation of all classes; but unfortunately 
the war had left the country with a legacy of unrest which would make 
the common task more difficult thanit need be. In part the difficulties 
were no doubt due to the reaction from war strain, which affected them 
all; but unfortunately there was far too much needless antagonism 
and mutual suspicion between various sections of the community, 
whose real and pressing need was to work together loyally to repair 
the injury done by the war to our economic life, before the injury be- 
came irreparable. Could all classes but sink their differences and pull 
together in the way he was glad to believe they were doing in the gas 
industry, the outlook would be brighter than it seemed to be at the 
moment. There did ap to be signs that wiser counsels might pre- 
vail among the mass of the workers of the country, and that those 
who sought to first arouse class antagonism, and then exploit it for 


revolutionary ends would not, in this country at least, meet with the 
success they anticipated. 


GAS BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


Naturally one of the first subjects to which they as gas stockholders 
would turn attention was as to what were the prospects under the 
new conditions of maintaining and extending the primary business— 
the sale of gas. It would have been seen from the report that for 
the past half year they had to record a small decrease in consumption 
—less than } p.ct. But this was no true measure of the outlook as he 
viewed it. In fact, in the latter part of the half year, when restric- 
tions on the use of gas were somewhat relaxed, there was a consider- 
able increase in output; and this had been, and was being, fully main- 
tained, while the Sales Department had in hand more orders than it 
could deal with. In proof of this only that day they had had a report 
from the Engineer, showing that up to the present this quarter they 
had had an increase of 104 p.ct. The tendency, in fact, might be re- 
garded as being towards a rapid increase, held in leash only by the 
restrictions that still remained, and by the difficulties that still beset 
them in regard to obtaining materials and skilled labour. Even so, 
they had to record a satisfactory increase in the number of consumers 
and of the appliances in use. Temporarily, they had been obliged 
to cease taking orders for the hire of heating stoves, as those in hand 
were growing to unmanageable proportions. It might be of interest 
to note that arrangements were being made to permit of the resumption 
of high-pressure lighting in the coming autumn and winter, if circum- 
stances permitted of this being done. 


THE CLAIMS OF ELECTRICITY. 


During the latter part of the war great publicity was given in official 
reports to the claims of electricity ; and a good deal of public mis- 
conception was caused as to the proper place of this form of energy 
in our national economy. That it had a great and important part to 
play in our future national life, no one wished to deny. He least of 
all. But many of the claims made for it had been so exaggerated as 
to border on the grotesque; and if they were conceded, and given 
effect to, the result on the fuel resources of the country would be 
nothing less than disastrous. With the accounts, each proprietor had 
received a report of a recent interview granted by the President of 
the Board of Trade to a deputation representing the gas industry ; 
and he (the Chairman) would advise all who were interested in gas 
undertakings to read the report carefully, for it deserved close study 
as a reasoned and forceful statement of the case for gas. He would 
add to it but one illustration of the comparison of gas and electricity 
from the point of view of selling price as delivered to the consumer. 
The heat produced by the combustion of a pennyworth of gas in 
Croydon at the price which would be ruling in October was greater 
than that which could be obtained from two-and-a-half units of elec- 
tricity ; while 1 lb. of coal used to produce gas enabled more heat to 
be obtained by the consumer than did 5 lbs. of coal converted into 
electricity. So for the purpose of producing heat (which was also the 
basis of cooking) it would be seen that electricity was not within sight 
of being able to compare with gas, either as to cost to the user, or as 
to economy of the nation’s fuel resources. Such acomparison as this, 
moreover, left altogether out of account those valuable, and indeed 
indispensable, bye-products obtained in the process of gas-making— 
tar and sulphate of ammonia. 
SLIDING-SCALE REVISION. 

These considerations, he hoped and believed, would weigh with the 
authorities when they came to deal with the claim of the gas industry 
to be granted some substantial relief from the special conditions which 
were pressing so hardly upon it at the present time. Most of the pro- 
prietors probably knew that gas companies as arule worked under what 
was known as the sliding-scale. This was devised nearly fifty years 
ago, in order to give shareholders and consumers a common interest 
in the price of gas. Each company working under this system had a 
Standard price of gas, and a standard rate of dividend. Any rise in the 
Price of gas reduced the rate of dividend which might be paid, and any 





fall in the price of gas increased the permissible dividend, The conse- 
quence was that consumers and shareholders both benefited from any 
improvements or economies which the management might be able to 
bring about ; the gain of the shareholders being dependent upon the 
consumers having first receivedabenefit. Inthecaseof this Company, 
the consumers gained in money about {10 to the shareholders £1. 
This arrangement worked to the great advantage of all parties so long 
as the conditions determining the price of gas were in the main the 
efficiency with which the companies were managed. But it was ob- 
vious that, when the price of coal and all the other expenses of a gas 
company increased, as they had done of late years (from causes 
quite unconnected with, and quite beyond the control of, the 
management), the whole basis of the partnership was destroyed. 
This Company, for instance, would be obliged to increase the price of 
gas by Gd. per 1000 c.ft. in October ; and this would mean a reduction 
of 14 p.ct. per annum in dividend on most of the stocks, while for this 
half year the net profits were short by £1325 of the. amount required 
for dividends. Under conditions so unfair, it would not be possible 
to raise, except on exorbitant terms, the capital required to develop 
and extend the gas industry ; and as the national importance of the in- 
dustry was admitted, it must, he thought, follow that new regulations 
would be made in accordance with the changed conditions that now 
prevailed. : 
FUEL RATIONING. 

He had referred to the rationing of gasconsumption. Theproprietors 
probably knew that it had been decided by the Government that con- 
trol over household fuels must be continued during the coming winter. 
Several important modifications, however, had been made as com- 
pared with last year. The allowances of gas to householders under 
last year’s Order were this spring increased by 25 p.ct.; and this in- 
crease was still to be operative—the assessments of last year being, 
with this modification, automatically renewed for the coming year. 
There was also a provision that householders who did-not require more 
than 12,500 c.ft. of gas in any quarter might have up to that quantity 
free of restriction. The importance of this lay in the fact that the 
smaller consumers (in particular most of the 24,000 odd prepayment 
consumers) would be practically freed from any limitation on their re- 
quirements. It was interesting to compare the summer and winter 
consumption of the two classes of cofsumers. He found that, while 
the ordinary meter consumers used in a winter quarter on the average 
half as much again as in a summer quarter, the consumption through 
prepayment meters was almost equally distributed through the four 
quarters of the year. This was due mainly to the larger proportionate 
use made by the users of gas for cooking. The importance of these 
figures lay in the fact that gas sold in the (to the Company) quiet 
months of the summer when they had ample plant was more profitable 
than gas sold in the depth of winter, when the manufacturing resources 
were strained to the utmost. 


FREEDOM FOR COKE SALES. 

One further feature of the present household fuel regulations was of 
interest sufficient to warrant brief reference. In regard to the sale of 
coke, the position now was that any householder might purchase any 
quantity, provided he did so from the gas company or coal merchant 
with whom he was registered last year. Those who took advantage of 
this concession, and got in a good supply during the summer (which 
was the desire of the coal controller) might be glad to have done so 
if the pinch came during the winter. 

INCREASE OF EXPENDITURE AND OF THE. PRICE OF GAS, 

The accounts showed the comparison with last year, and spoke for 
themselves. The advance made in July of 6s. per ton in the price of 
coal, with the increase which would probably follow in prices of other 
materials, increases which had been made in wages, a probable in- 
crease of large extent in the railway rates of goods carriage, and the 
recent decision of the Coal Controller that coal should, as far as pos- 
sible, be sent by sea to gas-works, would in the present half year add 
very heavily to the expenditure. He might here mention that all coal, 
on the basis of the present freights, that came by water instead of by 
rail cost the Company about 8s. per ton more; and the Controller had 
given orders that—this was the excuse—as railway trucks were very 
scarce, and the permanent way choked with other goods, all coal for 
gas-works was to come by water. The Directors only proposed at 
present to increase the price of gas by 6d. in October, making it in 
Croydon 4s. 5d. They hoped to get through the coming half year 
with this increase, which was small compared with increases of 8d., 
tod., 1s. (and even in one case 2s.) per 1coo c.ft. made by some other 
companies. He might remind the proprietors that no advance in price 


was made by the Company in April when many other companies in- 
creased their price. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE AND ISSUES. 


The proprietors had seen that during the past half year £31,000 of 
‘*D” stock was issued. Money was required to finish the new gas- 
holder, on which work (stopped during the war) had recommenced, 
and for new mains which were absolutely necessary to enable an ade- 
quate supply of gas to be given to certain outlying districts. More 
capital would be required for these and other purposes; and as the 
powers which the Directors had were now exhausted, the proprietors 
would be asked to pass resolutions empowering them, as and when it 
became necessary, to exercise the remaining capital powers, This 
would not be done all at once, but from time to time as the money was 
required, and as the stock could advantageously be issued. 


The Deruty CuHairMAN (Mr. Thomas Rigby) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried. 

Mr. CuaRLes WEBB asked whether there had beenany improvement 
in the quality of the coal supplied. 

The CuairMan replied that at present they were getting Durham 
coal which they liked; but previously they had been receiving all 
kinds of coal—some indifferent and some poor, and generally bad for 
their purposes. But of the Durham coal, they had nothing of which 
to complain. 

Dr, CRITCHLEY, speaking of the sliding-scale, asked whether, now 
that the familiar rate of dividend was being departed from, the price 
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of gas could not be increased in order to make up the dividends to 
what they were—in other words, if the price of gas was increased up 
to the highest point allowed by their standard, could they not increase 
the dividend ? 

The Cuarrman replied that they could not. The standard price 
under their sliding-scale was 4s. 7d.; and the 6d. the Directors pro- 
posed to put on to the price of gas would make it 4s. 5d., so they had 
still 2d. in hand. The dividends that were being proposed were the 
statutory ones. Some gas companies were moving the Government to 
allow them to pay a higher rate of dividend, because they were only 
able to pay at the rate of 3 p.ct. per annum, and some lower than that. 
It was not considered that this was a fair remuneration for capital in- 
vested in the supply of gas for light, heat, and power. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


TueE DIvIpDENDs. 


Mr. WILLIAM CasH moved the declaration of dividends at the rates 
per annum (less tax) of 12 p.ct. on the “A” stock, 9 p.ct. on the *B” 
and “C” stocks, 5 p.ct. on the “D” stock, 9 p.ct. on the “ E” stock, 
and (for three months) 5 p.ct. on the £31,000 of ““D” stock issued 
last half year. He remarked, as to the last issue of stock (which was 
getting dividend now for the first time for three months) that it was 
largely over-subscribed, for it was a first-class stock—practically a pre- 
ference stock. The proprietors would be glad to know that, particu- 
larly in the town, their stocks were sufficiently well thought of to make 
people buy them. But they had to issue the stock at a price which was 
a considerable burden on the Company. - Regarding the sliding-scale 
(under which for every increase in the price of gas the shareholders 
were deprived of a certain amount of dividend), gas companies, while 
they had the opportunity of passing on to the consumer the increased 
costs they had to bear, were unable to indulge in any profiteering. On 
the contrary, they had to reduce the distribution to the shareholders 
of the profits made. There was in existence the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, which operated for two years, 
and which gave the Board of Trade power to make grants of relief in 
certain cases so that the dividends were not reduced below three- 
quarters of the standard dividend or the average of the pre-war divi- 
dend, whichever was the lower. But this Act was not of any advantage 
whatever to this Company, because the Board of Trade had only power 
to grant three-quarters of the dividend, as he had described. They 
would, therefore, if they made application under the Act, only get per- 
mission to pay on the “A” stock 7} p.ct.; the standard in that case 
being 10 p.ct. For a Company in their position, the “ relief” was per- 
fectly ludicrous, and was no relief whatever. Steps were being taken 
under which, it was hoped, a greater measure of relief would be given 
to gas companies who were suffering from circumstances over which 
the Directors and officers had no control. As a result of the war, 
they had had to increase wages, and pay more for all materials; 
and the burden fell partly on the consumer and partly on the share- 
holder. The unfortunate shareholders, performing the useful duty of 
producing such a necessary article as gas, and secondary products of 
great value to the nation, were being penalized by a reduction of 
dividend. In 1913, the dividends cost in the price of gas just a little 
under 74d, per 1000 c.ft.; and for the half year just completed it cost 
a little under 54d.—a decrease of 2d., and due solely to the fact that 
the shareholders were getting this less remuneration for the capital in- 
vested in the undertaking. This wasa matter which undoubtedly called 
for rectification, and in respect of which they hoped rectification would 
follow the steps now being taken. If they turned to the accounts and 
the working results of this and other gas companies, they got a very 
practical example of the importance of the question of the production 
of coal in this country ; and, speaking for himself and his colleagues, 
they rejoiced to know that the Government had taken up the position 
(as the Prime Minister had made clear) that this country would not 
embark on the nationalization of the coal mines ; but they were pre- 
pared to enter upon a scheme which would protect the consumers’ 
interests, and give representation to the men very largely on the lines 
which obtained in the gas industry. They believed this was the 
proper basis upon which an industry like the coal industry might be 
carried on—not by adopting the system of nationalization, regarding 
which, so far as the ordinary man could understand, nothing had been 
brought forward to prove that it would be a real advantage from the 
national point of view. 

Mr. Henry Woopatt seconded the motion. In doing so, he said 
that, as a technical Director, he should like to point out the excellent 
provision, and the increased provision, they had made for the repair 
and maintenance of the works and plant. As the proprietors knew, 
all costs had gone up enormously ; but in spite of these higher costs, 
they had not allowed the works or the plant tosufferinany way. The 
works were in excellent state; and he thought their three chief officers 
were also in the same condition. [Laughter.] It was very important 
they should be, because, in these trying times, it was a very great ad- 
vantage to the Company to have gentlemen who were fit and well to 
Carry on the great service they had to render to the Company. As to 
the sliding-scale, it must be obvious to all that the sliding-scale, how- 
ever fair it might have been in normal times, was not fair in these 
abnormal times. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


A SuGGESTED INCREASE oF DirEcTOoRS’ FEES WITHDRAWN. 


A resolution was moved by Dr. Ropman, having for its intention the 
increase of the Directors’ fees by £350 per annum as from July r last. 
The fees have not been raised since 1912; and an excellent case was 
shown by the proposer as to why the Directors deserved additional 
recompense for their services. The motion was cordially seconded by 
Mr. James W. Hers. But Mr. JouHNn Jonzs and Mr. J. O. Petron, 
while abstaining in any way from discussing the merits or demerits of 
the proposal, expressed their view that the time was inopportune for 
making the change. On the ether hand, Mr. Wess supported the 
proposal ; but the CHAIRMAN intimated that he and his colleagues— 
while fully appreciating the kindly intentions of Dr. Rodman, Mr. 
Helps, and those who supported the resolution—would much rather it 
was withdrawn in view of the expressions of opinion as to the inoppor- 
tuneness of the time for anincrease being made They felt they would 





prefer such a resolution to be passed unanimously. In view of the 
Chairman’s expression of opinion, Dr. Rodman withdrew the resolu- 
tion, with the consent of his seconder. 


ADDITIONAL CAPITAL AND BorrowING AUTHORIZATION. 
The CuarrMAN next moved— 


That the Directors be, and are hereby, authorized, pursuant to Section 4 
of the Croydon Gas Act, 1904, and to Section 19 of the Croydon Gas 
Act, 1905, from time to time to raise by the creation and issue of ‘‘ D"’ 
stock, additional capital amounting in the whole to the sum of 
£ oe ene of any premiums to be obtained on the sale of the 
Said stock, 


Unfortunately (remarked the Chairman) the laying of mains and the 
erection of a gasholder and other things, as well as the purchase of 
coal and materials, had increased so abnormally in cost that it required 
a much larger amount of capital now to carry on the same business 
than it did in 1913. The Directors were only now asking for power 
to raise the stock as and when required, The proprietors might rest 
assured they would not do so until they were compelled, because they 
recognized, as did the proprietors, that they could not issue stock under 
present conditions upon favourable terms. They would take the 
opportunity of issuing it, as the market permitted, from time to time, 
at the best possible price. 

a H. HAtt seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 


The Cuatrman further moved— 


That the Directors be, and are hereby, authorized, pursuant to Section 14 
of the Croydon Gas Act, 1904, and to Section 29 of the Croydon Gas 
Act, 1905, from time to time to borrow on mortgage of the Company’s 
undertaking, or by the issue of debenture stock (in addition to any 
moneys already borrowed, or authorized to be borrowed, biutinclusive 
of any premiums to be received on the creation and issue of mortgage 
debentures, or debenture stock, in exercise of the borrowing powers 
hereby authorized) one-third part of the additional capital by the 
last preceding resolution authorized to be raised, and at the time 
actually issued by stock. 


It was remarked by the Chairman that this resolution followed upon 
the previous one—their Acts giving them the power to issue deben- 
tures or mortgages (as the case might be) up to the amount of one- 
third the stock issued and paid up. He had observed in connection 
with the previous resolution that the cost of things was abnormally 
high. He might give a few comparisons which would bear out the 
statement he had made. Since he had been a Director of the Com- 
pany, they had purchased coal, delivered on to the works, at 13s. 6d. 
per ton. The cost was to-day 46s. per ton. They used to purchase 
oil at 23d. per gallon; it had been 1s. 4d., and was now 83d. Oil was 
therefore more favourable than it had been. Wages had doubled ; 
and materials in certain directions had gone up as much as 300 p.ct. 
All this tended to show that they had, and would have, in carrying 
out the same work, to spend more capital than in pre-war times. 

Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

VoTEs oF THANKS, 

Mr. WEss proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors. He was sure the proprietors would be pleased and gratified 
to see their Directors, who had been through these strenuous times for 
them, still in office when they got back tonormal times. He was, how- 
ever, afraid, from his survey of the position, that there was more trouble 
in front of the Board in common with the boards of other under- 
takings. They had had great anxieties in the past, they had them still, 
and they would have them, he feared, some time ahead. 

Dr. CriTcHLEY said he seconded the resolution with all sincerity. 
They heard of badly managed companies paying increased dividends ; 
but here they had a well-managed company which had found it neces- 
sary to reduce their dividends. He did not suggest this was the fault 
of the Board, though it was the misfortune of the proprietors. It was 
an anomaly that the sister industry of electricity could increase its 
charge without any reduction of dividend. Notices were sent out 
increasing the prices of electricity by 25 p.ct., and another notice 
followed soon after putting on 25 p.ct. more; and the total increase 
was now 100 p.ct., while that of gas was less than 62 p.ct, But here 
in the gas industry, they had these great troubles, and the dividend 
was reduced. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

The Cuarrman, on behalf of himself and colleagues, thanked the 
proprietors most sincerely, As to Dr. Critchley’s remarks, the 
Directors were large stockholders ; and so they suffered equally with 
the rest of the proprietors, and to larger extent than many. They would 
be only too pleased if it were possible to pay larger dividends. So 
long as materials, wages, and other things stood at the high figure 
they did to-day, it would be an impossibility to pay the dividends they 
used to do. It was hoped Parliament would look upon the gas in- 
dustry with greater favour in the future than in the past, so that 
they would get something more to recompense the capital that was in- 
vested in the industry. He had much pleasure (as during many years 
past) in proposing a vote of thanks to their officers, staff, and employees 
generally. Both in high and low —_—, they did their best in the 
Company’s interests ; and he could say this with still.greater emphasis 
on this occasion, in view of the worrying times. Their officers had 
had a great deal to do, and had done it most assiduously. é 

Mr. W. J. Russet seconded the motion, which was heartily 
carried. 

Mr. A. Cappick (Engineer and Works Manager) acknowledged the 
vote on behalf of all engaged in the manufacturing department. There 
was no doubt they would have very strenuous times in the coming 
winter—in fact, all gas companies would, mainly on account of the 
inadequate supplies of coal, which he feared would be pretty general. If 
they could get plenty of coal, he could count on all engaged at the works 
to assist him in giving an adequate supply of gas during the winter. 
He wished to personally express his thanks to Mr. Woodall for the 
kind way in which he had spoken as to the condition of the works. 
What Mr, Woodall had said would prove to the proprietors that, 
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although they had had war, and high costs of wages and materials, they 
had not let the works deteriorate. It was very important to keep them 
up, whatever the cost. If they let them run down beyond a certain 
stage, the extra cost of bringing them up to proper condition was 
tremendous. 

Mr. W. W. Torrey (the Secretary) and Mr. W. J. SANDEMAN (the 
Distributing Engineer and Sales Manager) also acknowledged the votes 
in the names of their respective staffs. 


in, 
Se 


HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 





A Favourable Half-Year. 


The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was 
held on Friday, at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. A. M. 
Pappon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. E. Roberts) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 


The CHAIRMAN, in presenting the motion for the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that for a considerable number of years in 
succession it had been his duty and pleasure to present a series of 
statements consistently favourable in their character ; and those he 
would ask the shareholders to consider that day would, he thought, 
comply with the description and also have some additional points of 
merit. He referred particularly to the important increase in the busi- 
ness of the Company. During the six months under review, the sales 
of gas had increased by nearly 24 million c.ft. ; being the equivalent 
of 84 p.ct. This increase in business had entailed only a trifling 
expenditure in the way of capital of some £254 for new meters, which 
amount would, ef course, become subject to depreciation during the 
current period through the revenue account. The capital employed 
in the undertaking stood at the low figure of £464 per million c.ft. 
sold ; but it was actually less than this, because the calculation took 
into account £25,000 upon which no interest or dividend was paid. On 
the credit side of the revenue account, it would be seen that they had 
sold their gas at 3s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft. This was the lowest price 
at which gas was at present being sold in the Metropolis. The 
revenue from the sales of gas, meters, stoves, and fittings had increased 
by £10,150, and that from the sale of residual products by £3561. 
With regard to the latter item, he would like to point out that, upon 
an examination of the working results, he found that they had suc- 
ceeded in bringing from the retort-house, after the process of carboni- 
zation had beef completed, some 12 cwt. of coke from every ton of coal 
carbonized. Nothing that he could say would illustrate more com- 
pletely the excellence of the Engineer's carbonizing methods than this 
figure. Tar brought in 3:34d. per gallon—a figure which he hoped 
would be maintained in the future, and perhaps even increased. On 
the other side of the account, the expenditure on coal, which had 
averaged 35s. 5d. per ton, together with coke and oil, had increased by 
£8352. Carbonizing wages amounted to £3581, which worked out at 
2'8d. per roooc.ft. ; but, subject to some proper qualifications, bringing 
it into exact relation to the work done, it really amounted to about 
26d, per 1000 c.ft., which was the lowest figure for carbonizing wages 
that he had been acquainted with for some months past. This also 
reflected great credit on the Engineer. Repairs, maintenance, and 
renewal of mains, &c., aggregated something like 1s. per 1000 c.ft. ; and 
it might be assumed that very ample provision had been made in this re- 
gard before any attempt had been made to arrive ataprofit. The repair, 
renewal, and maintenance of stoves stood at the low figure of 0'83d. per 
1000 c.ft.; but this was due to the fact that their stoves and fittings had 
been rigorously written-down in the past. The net result of the accounts 
was that, while the Company had received £13,648 more than in the 
corresponding half of last year, the expenditure was £12,737 more, 
leaving an increase in profit of {911. From the profit and loss ac- 
count, it would be seen that £11,802 was brought from the last account, 
to which was added £8549, the profit for the half year, and {212 for 
interest—making a total of £20,563. For the dividend, debenture, 
and other charges £7868 was required; leaving, after these appropria- 
tions had been made, £12,695 to carry to the next half-year’s account, 
which was an increase in this respect of £893. He thought the share- 
holders would agree that what he had said epitomized a very favour- 
able statement of accounts taken in connection with the troublous 
times in which they were working, and bearing in mind the low price 
at which they were selling gas. The other items of the accounts did 
not call for much comment. The special purposes fund account stood 
at nearly £10,000. The reserve fund was small; but, taken in con- 
nection with the amount carried forward, it was sufficient for the pur- 
pose. The statements as to coals, oil, and residual products were 
purely ancillary to the figures he had already given; but he would 
mention, with regard to oil, that the Engineer had only used 005 
gallon per 1000 c.ft. during the six months under review. With these 
remarks, he would leave the accounts, which were so good as not to 
need any special pleading on his part. 

He did not propose to make any forecast of the difficulties that lay 
before them, because it would be futile to attempt it. But there were 
certain matters they could control, and which demanded urgent and 
immediate attention. It was obvious, if they were to meet the ever- 
recurring charges which came upon them from time to time, they must 
keep their promises and the management of their concern up to the 
highest possible point of efficiency. There was no criticism that could 
be directed either against the Directors or the executive officers in this 
regard; but he was quite sensible of the fact that there were further 
economies to be obtained, and further efforts to be made. In certain 
directions he thought all gas companies must give immediate attention 
to the attainment of a higher measure of economy. In this respect, 
there was one very important matter that appealed to him—that was 
the question of coke, which in the past had been very negligently 
treated by gas enterprises generally. The whole treatment of coke in 
84s practice was wrong from the moment that it left the retort until it 
got into the hands of the purchaser—its transport was wrong, its 





quenching and cooling were wrong, its arrangement for the purposes of 
the consumer was wrong. There was a loss on all these details; and 
one could not go through any gas-works without noticing the wastage 
that occurred at every step of what was in principle a defective process 
of treatment., No doubt a good deal could be done in this direction. 
It was necessary to avoid the production of breeze inthe works, There 
was no reason why coke should not become an extremely popular and 
economical fuel; but if the consumer could not get it in a form 
in which he could use it without discomfort, he did not want it. The 
inert and vitrous elements must be eliminated, so that when it was 
consumed it did not defeat the purpose for which it was used. This 
applied to the consumer ; but it applied with equal force to the works 
themselves. The whole question must be carefully studied, and intel- 
ligence must be brought to bear on the treatment of coke. With re- 
gard to the sale of gas, the public were realizing in these hard times 
that gas was one of the greatest advantages in their possession. It 
saved trouble in the home, it saved money, it enabled people to get the 
much needed heat into their houses at a minimum of cost and with a 
maximum of convenience. People were realizing this for themselves ; 
but, of course, they must be helped by instruction and information 
through advertisement to develop their idea of its full value to them. 
It seemed to be thought that this form of advertisement should eman- 
ate from a central authority that should do for the gas industry what 
the gas industry should do for itself; and he had sometimes been 
rather pained to see the methods of advertisement that had been em- 
ployed to popularize the use of gas. He had seen in magazines of the 
meretricious order the same means adopted for the sale of gas as would 
be employed for the sale of sweets, cigarettes, or millinery. If their 
case did not demand better treatment than this, they had a very bad 
case indeed. It was not necessary for them to descend to the level of 
those who sold things at higher prices than they were worth by deceiving 
and tricking the public. The gas companies in their own areas should 
approach the public with adefinite business statement of what the use 
of gas really meant to them at the present time. — 

Just one other topic he must refer to, the question of coal. It was a 
question that was ever before them, and was one of unceasing anxiety. 
He thought the position was clearing-up in some respects. The posi- 
tion of the miners was a tolerably clear one compared with what it was 
six weeks or two months ago. They had succeeded in getting from 
the coal industry a rate of wage in excess of what their labour was 
worth, or the coal industry could afford to pay; and it was perfectly 
obvious that the object of demanding nationalization was that this rate 
of wages should be maintained irrespective of the ability of the coal 
industry to pay it, which simply meant that, if the money could not 
be obtained from the legitimate business of coal, the country would 
have to subsidize the coal industry to enable the increased rate of 
wages to be paid. The Government already saw why the miners were 
aiming at bringing about nationalization ; and he did not think it would 
be brought into effect. There was also the fact to be taken into con- 
sideration that there were vastly more coal consumers in the country 
than there were miners ; and he did not think that the majority of the 
country would voluntarily submit to the imposition of the payment of 
this absolutely shameful dole to those who were in receipt of the highest 
standard rate of wages now obtaining, industrially speaking. There was 
some anxiety as to whether the gas industry would receive the supplies 
necessary to carry on the business of gas making ; but he thought the 
Government should see, and particularly the Coal Controller should see, 
that the coal would be more advantageously supplied to those who gave 
some 80 p.ct. back to the public in the way of heat, than to those who 
destroyed it almost entirely, as the ordinary consumer did, or even to 
those who only returned a trifling portion to the public in heat, as the 
electric suppliers did. Therefore, from the national point of view, the 
necessity of giving the gas industry its requisite supply of coal would 
be apparent. In conclusion, he moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, 

Mr. G. W. Carey seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Josep Cas congratulated the Board on the excellent accounts 
presented. With regard to the Chairman's remarks as to advertising, 
this was a matter which was entirely in the hands of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, who put the advertisements in those papers 
which naturally appealed, as far as they knew, to the public. 

The CuarrMan said what he grumbled at was bringing such a strong 
case as theirs with regard to a national commodity down to the level 
of such things as could only be sold by saying about them what was 
more or less untrue. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts was then 
passed unanimously. 


Tue DivipEenps. 


The CHAIRMAN next moved: ‘'That the sum of £1645 t6s., less 
income-tax, for the payment of the half-year’s interest on £65,832 of 
5 p.ct. preference stock to the 30th of June, 1919, be set apart, and that 
the same be paid accordingly, and that a dividend at the rate of 
11} p.ct. per annum on the to p.ct. “A” stock, and at the rate of 
8} p.ct. per annum on the 7 p.ct. consolidated stock for the half year 
ended the 30th of June, 1919, subject to income-tax, be and is hereby 
declared payable.” ; 

Mr. J. M. Mires seconded the motion, which was at once carried 
unanimously. 


INCREASED FEES FOR THE DIRECTORS, 


The CuairMAN moved that the remuneration of the Directors be in- 
creased by {125 in each half year. In moving the resolution, he said 
that no doubt it was usual for such a proposition to come from a share- 
holder, who was supposed to bring it forward without the Board being 
aware of it. But he thought it conduced more to the self-respect of 
the Board, and the intelligence of the shareholders, that he should 
adopt the course he had. It was six years since the proprietors last 
recognized the services of the Board in this way ; and during these six 
years their anxieties had not been less, nor had their work been less 
strenuous ; and furthermore money had not the same value that it had 
in 1913. In these circumstances, he would ask the shareholders to 
augment the fees paid to the Board by an amount not much exceeding 
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that paid to a skilled workman among the many hundreds employed 
by the Company. 
tr. E, L. Burton seconded the motion. He said working men had 
required to have their pay doubled, and he did not see why the brain 
worker should be in any worse position in this respect. 
The resolution passed unanimously. 


Votes or THANKs. 


The Cuairman then moved avoteof thanks to the executive offizers 
of the Company. Ths prosperity of the Company, he said, mainly 
depended upon the excellence of the working results; and this excel- 
lence was reflected in the low price at which the Company sold their 
gas. In the ensuing period, they looked more anxiously than ever to 
the works to support the Company, and to help to meet whatever 
demands might come forword. Of Mr. Buckley he could not speak 
too highly. They owed a great deal to his ability, his industry, his 
experience, and the devoted way in which he gave his services to the 
Company. Mr. Roberts and the other members of the executive had 
loyally carried out their duties; and he was confident that in the 
future they would receive the same loyal service from these gentlemen 
that they had had in the past. 

Mr, JoserH Casu briefly seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr, J. W. Buckvey returned thanks on bzhalf of himself and the 
other members of the staff. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, 


<i 
— 


BOURNEMOUTH GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held last Friday, at 
the London Offices, No. 90, Cannon Street, E.C., Mr. WILLIAM Casu, 
F.C.A., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. Herbert A. Plumb, F.C.A.) read the notice 
convening the meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement 
of accounts were taken as read, 


SALIENT FEATURES OF THE ACCOUNTS. 

The CuairMaN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said so far as the financial results of the half year were concerned, he 
did not think he need take the proprietors through the accounts in 
great detail. In their report, the Directors told them that the sale of 
gas showed a decrease of 2} p.ct. There was no doubt whatever that, 
if the present restrictions on the use of gas were done away with, the 
Company would soon recover this business, and the quantity of gas 
sold would return to its normalcondition, In fact, during the current 
half year, there had been a substantial increase in the quantity of gas 
sent out. During the half year, coal had cost net—that was, after 
deducting residuals—4d. per 1000 c.ft. more than in the corresponding 
period. As mentioned in the report, they had more advantage from 
the fact that in the half year they had not had to incur the special ex- 
penditure which arose a year ago, as well as in the second half of 1918, 
with regard to the renewal of works. This had effected a saving of 
some £12,502. Against this other heads of expenditure—repair and 
renewal of meters, mains, and stoves—showed an increase, These to- 
gether came to £4620, leaving a net saving on maintenance account of 
£7880. lates and taxes were up; salaries showed an increase; and 
general establishment charges had also advanced. On the other hand, 
there was some set-off from the fact that “war relief’’ exhibited a 
decrease of {920. On the half year, expenses were up by £12,000. 
The water-rental continued to show its usual rate of progress 


POSITION OF THE WORKS, 


As to the works, he might say that the Poole works were now in 
very good order. As he had told the proprietors on a previous occa- 
sion, they were finding these works rather cramped, and the time was 
not far distant when it would be necessary to carry out certain exten- 
sions. The plant at Bourne Valley had been put intoa state to make gas, 
and these works were now available to meet any demand that might 
arise. Iegarding the water undertaking, they were considering the 
question of additional storage, with the relative amount of further 
filtration. But the time had not actually arrived for the raising of the 
capital, or for spending money for the purpose. 


THE BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 


The event of the half year had been the Bill in Parliament. The 
Company met with acertain amountof opposition. The local authori- 
ties felt they had reason for opposing the proposals; and there was 
also a petition by some of the residents in Poole. The Company 
had no cause to complain of the local authorities taking up this atti- 
tude. It was their right and duty to protect their constituents, if 
they believed the Company were doing anything which ought to be 
opposed or was contrary to the general welfare of the town. In 
the House of Commons, the Company came to an agreement with 
the bournemouth Corporation, and slightly reduced the amount of 
capital that was originally asked for, as well as made some minor 
alterations in the Bill. The Poole Corporation, on the other hand, 
felt their case was inadequately dealt with in that House; and there- 
fore they retired from the proceedings at a certain stage, and opposed 
again in the House of Lords. There a very full hearing was given to 
their case. It was very completely and ably argued by their Counsel, 
with the result that the Company obtained their Bill pretty much as 
they originally asked for it. The all-important question of restrictions 
existing on certain of the Company’s lands at Poole was settled 
in their favour by removal. The Company, in exchange, gave up the 
right to erect works on the Beach House site. The cable way—one 
matter of contention—which was to connect the existing works at the 
Poole Quay site with the works on the Mud Lands, was sanctioned. 
The Directors believed it would be a great advantage to the Company 
when the site was ultimately developed. The new site would have, 
by means of the cable way, access from the sea for coal; and it would 
also have access by rail, as they had made arrangements with the 
South-Western Railway Company by which they would give the Com- 








pany sidings right into the works. Thus they would have transport 
alternatives conveniently arranged when the site was developed. He 
might say at once that before actually deciding on extensions there, 
the Directors, from every point of view, would exercise the greatest 
care in providing the most complete and up-to-date methods of manu- 
facture that would be available. They would also do their utmost to 
assure that the works that were erected were not an annoyance to the 
neighbourhood. They would endeavour to the best of their ability to 
mitigate any cause of objection. Therefore it was hoped that what 
had taken place would not disturb permanently the amicable relations 
between the Company and the local authorities which had existed for 
sO many years. The Directors, however, had no reason to think this 
would happen. The cost of obtaining the Bill so far as incurred had 
been charged to the profit and loss account. The amount was £2315. 
Had it not been for this item of expenditure, the dividend would have 
been earned in the half year. 


CONVERSION OF ORIGINAL SHARES. 


The other matter which might interest the proprietors was that, as 
from Jan. 1 next, the present “ original ” shares would be converted by 
giving each holder two shares of {10 each for one sbare of f10, but 
carrying half the standard dividend and half the actual dividend which 
at present applied to the shares as they stood to-day. 

LABOUR TOPICS; CLERICAL STAFF ; EMPLOYEES WHO SERVED. 
Turning to the future. With regard to labour, he thought there was a 
distinct improvement in their relationships with the men; and it was 
hoped that no fresh demands would be made upon the Company for 
increased wages. During the half year, they had had to meet a 
demand for lessened hours of work in common with other gas under- 
takings. They had endeavoured to treat their men fairly, and on no 
worse terms than other gas undertakings. In this half year they had 
to deal with their clerical staff who had served them loyally and 
efficiently during the war; and this would involve some small addition 
to their expenses. It might interest the proprietors to know that of the 
Company’s employees, 300 went to the war, 234 had returned, and 40 
had still to return. There were killed abroad 13 married men and 
13 single men. Two men had been disabled. He ventured to think 
this was a splendid record so far as the number of men was concerned 
who had served out of the total employed. The Directors and officers 
were keenly proud of them; and they were glad to know that so many 
of the men had returned to the Company’s service. On other occa- 
sions, they had expressed, and they repeated again that day, their sym- 
‘pathy with the relatives of the men who had lost their lives. 


COAL AND TRANSPORT TOPICS. 


The next matter of importance was that during the current half year 
there had been an increase in the price of coal of 6s. per ton, which 
was universal—not only applying to all gas companies but to the whole 
coal trade. In addition to this the companies on the South Coast, and 
some of the towns south of London had been informed that they would 
have to bring coal by water instead of by rail. This would mean a 
very substantial and further increase in the cost to this Company, and 
to the other companies who were situated in the same geographical 
area. They were told, and with a certain amount of truth, that, in 
comparing the additional cost of freight with the railway rate, it must 
be borne in mind that the latter was a subsidized rate—that was to 
say, the railways were carrying at prices that were not remunerative, 
and so involved a loss to the Government under the arrangements in 
force. The whole gas industry would say they had no desire to have 
subsidies either on railway or shipping rates ; but they did ask that the 
consumer and the trader should at least be granted a free market, so 
that he might make his own transport-arrangements by whatever 
course might be the best for him, and that he might buy such coals 
as were best for his particular processes. The position to do this had 
not, of course, been arrived at at present. Under existing circumstances 
the conduct of business was therefore very difficult. They had to take 
coal the way they were told to; and they had to purchase it from the 
district from which they were told they might have it. 


CONTROL—NOT NATIONALIZATION. 


Personally, he was glad to see the Government had decided against 
nationalization of the coal mines. It was perhaps of some interest to 
those in the room to remember that the scheme the Prime Minister 
had outlined was very much the scheme of the Duckham report ; and 
they were proud to remember that Sir Arthur Duckham was not so 
very long ago engaged at Bournemouth as one of their officers. 
Furthermore, a principle had been adopted that was in a measure 
something like the principle applied in the gas industry, in the sense 
that there would be protection, as was hoped, of the consumer in the 
price of coal. 


INCREASE IN THE PRICE OF GAS—REVISION OF THE TERMS OF 
THE SLIDING-SCALE, 


To meet the increase in charges which the additional price of coal and 
carriage would involve, it would be necessary to increase the price of 
gas from Michaelmas. They would be in the same position in this 
respect as most other gas undertakings. The price of gas was put 
up 4d. on July 1, and now another 4d. would be added from Oct. i— 
making the increase 8d. in all. The effect of this would be to reduce 
the dividend on the ordinary shares in the current half year to 10 p.ct. 
or the standard dividend. This was undoubtedly a serious matter so 
far as this particular capital was concerned ; but it only affected rela- 
tively a small proportion of the capital. But to this extent, and in 
common with other gas undertakings, they did say and felt very 
strongly, that the time had come for dealing with and revising the 
sliding-scale provisions as they existed to-day. The matter was in the 
hands largely of the National Gas Council. As the proprietors knew, 
there was an Act at present in force—the Statutory Undertakings 
(Temporary Increase of Charges) Act—which was only a temporary 
measure, and consequently it only provided an entirely inadequate 
measure of relief. So far as this Company was concerned, it afforded 
no relief whatever, because the Board of Trade under the provisions 
of the Act were only entitled to grant the companies seeking relief per- 
mission to pay three-quarters of the standard dividend or the pre-war 
average dividend, whichever was the lower. In the case of this Com- 
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pany, they would be able to pay 74 p.ct. So long as they could con- 
tinue to pay a dividend of 10 p.ct., the Act was of no advantage 
to them specially. The whole industry, however, was crying out for 
relief; and the fact was admitted by all parties that the industry 
was being penalized by circumstances over which it bad no control. 
As to what scheme or method should be adopted for putting right the 
present injustice, it was extremely difficult to say. The main difficulty 
was to find a formula which would apply fairly and evenly to all com- 
panies. At the same time, they believed the Board of Trade would be 
prepared to take steps to grant some amendment of the existing posi- 
tion, and simultaneously would probably deal with the question of the 
quality of gas to be supplied. There was reason to hope that greater 
freedom of action would be allowed to gas undertakings, bearing in 
mind the fact that what they had to sell was really a commercial 
article. They had a monopoly of the gas supply, but they had nota 
monopoly of the supply of fuel or light. 

RELATION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY TO COAL CONSERVATION, 
Regarding the competition of electricity, he might remind the proprie- 
tors that there was a Bill at present before Parliament which seemed 
to provide a subsidy for the electricity supply industry. There had 
been a great deal of talk about super-stations and the increased 
efficiency of electricity ; and, of course, they were not there to dispute 
the fact that electrical energy was useful and convenient. What they 
did suggest was that, in a measure, it was a luxury, because the con- 
sumption of coal for the generation of electric energy was much more 
expensive and uneconomical, whether used for lighting or fuel, than if 
used for general lighting and heating purposes by the carbonization 
of coal as was done in gas-works. The use of crude coal, especially 
in the ordinary household fire, was an extravagance which, in view of 
the present national position, was almost criminal. Out of every ton 
of crude coal which was burned in the ordinary open grate, effective 
heat only equal to 5 cwt. of coal was thrown out into the room to do 
useful work. The other 15 cwt. went up the chimney, together with 
the valuable bye-products—the ammonia, tar, benzol, &c.—and was a 
dead-loss on the national balance-sheet, besides being a source of con- 
tamination to the air. Crude coal used in boiler fires and for other 
industrial purposes was not so wasteful in actual heat as crude coal 
used in an open grate. But even there all the valuable bye-products 
were lost to the country. Electricity had been looked upon by many 
as the last word in scientific super-efficiency. Few, however, had 
realized until recently how grossly inefficient it was when stated in 
terms of the coal used to generate it. Put in a simple form, the 
facts were these: For every ton of coal used in the generation of 
electricity, heat or its equivalent in mechanical power equal to only 
2 cwt. of coal was available for the consumer in the form of elec- 
trical energy. These were the figures for the average type of elec- 
tricity works. Even based upon the best promises of the much- 
talked-of super-generating stations, a ton of coal would only give 
the consumer the equivalent of 4 cwt. of coal in the form of electrical 
energy. In the generation of electricity, all the bye-products of coal 
were also absolutely lost to the nation. From the national standpoint, 
the gas-works of the country were by far the most efficient and scien- 
tific utilizers of coal. Out of every ton of coal handled by a modern 
gas-works, 14 cwt. found its way in some form or other to the various 
consumers, Ina gas-works, there was made from 1 ton of coal: Gas 
equal to a heating value of 5 cwt. of the original coal; coke equal to a 
heating value of 8 cwt. of the original coal ; and tar equal to a heating 
value of 1 cwt. of the original coal—a total of 14 cwt. In addition, 
benzol, toluol, naphthalene, cyanides, and sulphur were produced for 
the many scientific processes for which they formed the raw materials. 
Of course, it was not suggested that the supply of electricity should be 
abandoned where its convenience and special means of application 
made up for the cost of production, or where, as in certain cases, it 
was undoubtedly the most efficient power available. It was, however, 
most strongly urged that everyone should be fully acquainted with the 
facts in regard to the economical use of the nation’s resources, and that 
this vital question should be studied with a knowledge of the problems 
involved, the economies that could be effected, and the best means of 
carrying these economies into effect. These matters had been the 
subject of most careful and elaborate investigations by fully-qualified 
investigators ; and he did think it was important that gas shareholders 
should take every opportunity of circulating the facts, and putting 
forward the importance of the industry, and the advantages in the 
conservation of coal that accrued from the methods which gas supply 
involved. The industry was one which ought to be supported, and 
ought not to be crippled ; and it was of the utmost importance that it 
should be made attractive for capital. Many gas companies required 
additional capital for extensions, and developments were approaching. 
Unless the industry was put into a position to obtain capital for these 
purposes, it would not be possible to carry out these developments 
with advantage not only to the industry, but to the nation as a whole. 


Lieut.-Col. CuarLes L. Moraan, C.B.E., seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried. 


THE DIVIDENDs. 


Proposed by Mr. E. Honoratus Ltioyp, K.C., and seconded by Sir 
Cuarces J. JESSEL, Bart., the statutory dividends were declared at 
the following rates per annum, less income-tax : 6 p.ct. on the prefer- 
ence shares, 7 p.ct. on the ‘‘B” ordinary shares, and 12 p.ct. on the 
original shares. 

VoTES OF THANKS. 

Moved by Mr. CuarLes WEsp, and seconded by Mr. R. H. Gen, 
F.C.A., a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman and 
Directors, to the chief officers, their staffs, and the workmen. Mr. 
Webb remarked upon the strenuous and anxious times through which 
all connected with the management of the Company had been passing, 
and which times were still with them. 

The CuairMAN acknowledged the vote on behalf of the Directors, 
and added that the part of the resolution which referred to their 
officers and staff had the entire concurrence of the Board. They had 
had the advantage this half year—not quite the whole of it—of having 
Colonel Woodall back. They were very glad to have him with them 
again. He had gone straight into the saddle, and was hard at work. 











He helped them to get the Bill through Parliament, though only just 
then returned to this country. Mr. Moon was with them at Bourne- 
mouth, and doing excellent work. The staff served them admirably ; 
and they were receiving loyal service from their men. 

Lieut.-Col. WoopaLL, on behalf of the staff and men, thanked the 
proprietors heartily for their vote of thanks, and the Chairman for 
the kind words he had used. He was glad to hear what he hai said ; 
and with regard to labour, he (the speaker) thought things did look 
better. The future certainly seemed more promising than they had 
reason to hope for a few months ago. He was glad to assure the 


proprietors of the loyal and hearty support not only of the staff, but 
of the workmen. 


_ 
—- 


SALFORD CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 





Annual Report and Accounts. 


A copy is to hand (from Mr. W. W. Woodward, the Gas Engineer 
and Manager) of the annual report and statement of accounts of the 


Gas Department of the County Boroughof Salford, for the year ended 
March 31 last. 


The report—signed by Alderman F. S. Phillips, the Chairman of the 
Committee—records that, notwithstanding war conditions, the number 
of consumers slightly increased during the year. The sales of gas, 
however, showed a decrease equal to 0°83 p.ct., due to the operations 
of the “ Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 1918.” 

The coal and cannel carbonized amounted to 132.581 tons, as com- 
pared with 136.823 tons for the previous year. The quantity of gas 
made was 1,554,813,000 c.ft., as compared with 1,591,460,000 c.ft. for 
the previous year. 

The works and plant have been maintained in a thorough state of 
repair. The installation of vertical retorts is practically completed ; 
the retorts are under fire ; and the plant will be in full work in the 
course of a few weeks. 

The total number of cookers, ordinary and prepayment, on hire at 
March 31, was 18.237; and the total number of gas-fires on hire at 
the same date was 3221. These figures are practically the same as the 
previous year ; but at the present time there is a great demand for both 
cookers and fires, and large numbers are being fixed. 

The receipts from the sales of coke, tar, and sulphate of ammonia 
show increases as compared with last year; but benzol shows a de- 
crease, 

The expenditure during the year was again very heavy, owing to 
advances in wages, increased war bonuses. additional payments to de- 
pendants of men on active service, further large advances in the cost 
of coal, and to higher prices for all other materials required. 

Since the close of the financial vear, there has been a further in- 
crease of 6s. per ton in the price of coal—placing an increased burden 
on the undertaking of about (40,000 per annum, 

Wages and war bonuses are continually rising ; and the cost under 
these headings for the ensuing year will greatly exceed the cost for the 
past year. It is also most probable that there will be further increases 
in the cost of all materials required during the current year. 

Against this enormous increase in expenditure, it is exnected there 
will be some improvement in the total receipts from residuals ; but this 
can only be small compared with the increased expenditure. 

It was hoped that the “ Household Fuel and Lighting Order, 1918,” 
would have been withdrawn at the end of the war ;-but, unfortunately, 
owing to serious falling off in the output from the coal mines, it has 
been considered necessarv to make a further Order, which came into 
operation on the 1st of July. The use of gas is, therefore, still re- 
stricted : and this will, of course, adversely affect the revenue of the 
undertaking. 

In view of the circumstances referred to above, the Committee will 
bave to consider immediately the best means of increasing the revenue 
of the undertaking. 


_ 
aaa 


STATE REGULATION OF HOURS OF LABOUR AND WAGES. 





Text of Two New Bills. 


The text of the Bill to regulate the number of hours of employment, 
introduced in the House of Commons by Sir Robert Horne, was issued 
last Tuesday. The Bill provides that the number of working hours 
(exclusive of recognized intervals for meals) in any week shall not in 
the case of any person to whom the measure applies exceed forty-eight, 
and no person may in any week be employed in excess of the statutory 
working week. Power to vary normal hours. or grant exceptions, is 
given to the Home Secretary or Minister of Labour where a recom- 
mendation to that effect has been made to him by a Joint Industrial 
Council, Conciliation Board, or Trade Board, or an agreement has 
been arrived at between organizations of employers and workers in the 
class of employment in question. 

Any hours worked by any person in excess of the statutory working 
week shall be regarded as overtime ; and the decision as to the amount 
of overtime and the conditions under which it may be worked rests 
with the Home Secretary or the Minister of Labour. The payment 
for overtime shall in no case be at a rate of less than 25 p.ct. in excess 
of the normal time rate; but any more favourable custom prevailing 
in any class of employment shall not be affected. The penalty for con- 
travening the provisions of the Act is a fine not exceeding {10 for each 
offence. The measure does not apply : 

(2) To members of the employer’s own family dwelling and working 

in bis house. 

(b) To domestic and outdoor servants, except where employed in 

’ connection with any trade for purposes of gain. 
(c) To persons holding’ responsible positions of supervision or man- 
agement, who are not usually employed in manual labour, or to 
persons who are in receipt of upstanding wages which have 
been fixed upon a basis of hours equa) to, or Jess than, the 
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statutory working week, and which cover overtime necessarily 
worked to enable such ns to perform their duties to their 
employers and to the workers under their charge. 

(4) To persons employed in a confidential capacity who are not 
usually employed on manual labour. 

(ec) To any master seaman or apprentice of a sea-going ship. 

(/) To persons whose hours of employment are regulated by the 
Coal Mines Acts, 1887 to 1914. 

(g) To any person employed in agriculture—including horticulture, 
agriculture, and forestry. 

(z) So as to prevent a person who ceases his employment with one 
employer and commences his employment with another em- 
ployer, in the course of the same week, from being employed 
by the subsequent employer in accordance with the hours cus- 
tomarily worked by persons in his own employment. 

The Act applies to persons employed in the service of the Crown or of 
any local or other public authority, except persons in naval, military, 
or air services, or members of any police force. In exercising his 


powers under the measure, the Minister shall have regard to any ° 


general recommendations made by the National Industrial Council. 
His Majesty in Council may, in the event of war or of imminent 
national danger, by Order suspend the operation of the provisions of 
the measure. The Act is to come into operation six months after the 
Bill bas been passed; but the Minister may, if he thinks fit, by Order 
suspend its coming into operation for any specified class of employ- 
ment for a further period not exceeding six months, 





The Minimum Rates of Wages Commission Bill, which was also 
introduced on Monday last week, authorizes the appointment of Com- 
missioners, consisting of a Chairman and such other persons as His 
Majesty may think fit, for the purpose of : 


(2) Inquiring into and deciding what such minimum time rates of 
wages should be, regard being had to the cost of living in the 
various districts, and any other matters which appear to the 
Commissioners relevant. 

(b) Inquiring into and making recommendations as to the methods 
and successive steps by which such minimum time rates of 
wages should be brought into operation, and the machinery by 
which they may be varied as and when occasion requires. 

(c) Inquiring into and making recommendations as to the granting 
of exemptions from the rates so fixed in the case of infirm and 
incapable workers and in other exceptional cases, and the 
methods by which such exemptions should be granted. 

(d) Making recommendations as to the legislation necessary for such 
purposes as aforesaid (whether by amendment of the Trade 
Boards Act, 1909 and 1918, and other enactments relating to 
minimum rates of wages or otherwise), and what amendments 
of the law, if any, are desirable. 


The Commissioners may by Order require the production of docu- 
ments and the attendance of witnesses ; any person failing to comply 
with such Order or giving false or misleading evidence being liable to 
a fine of £50, or imprisonment for a term not exceeding one month. 
The Commissioners are to have power to appoint Committees for the 
purpose of inquiring into, and reporting on, any of the matters referred 
to the Commissioners under the Act. Such Committees may include, 
if the Commissioners think fit, persons other than Commissioners ; 
and the Commissioners may delegate to such Committees any of the 
powers conferred on them by the Act. The Commissioners may 
appoint an Accountant to examine registers, wages-sheets, balance- 
sheets, profit and loss accounts, and other trade accounts of persons 
engaged in the trade or industry of a district in which an inquiry is 
being held. 


<i 
—— 


GAS-WORKERS’ WAGES DISPUTES AT HASTINGS AND 
KIRKCALDY. 





A Court of Arbitration has made the following wages award in 
the case of the Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company and the 
National Union of General Workers. 


The claim submitted was: (1) For an advance of 3s. 6d. a week to 
all employees of the Company, with effect from the 5th of July, 1919. 
(2) For the substitution of a 47-hour week for day workers employed 
by the Company, with effect from the 11th of July, 1919. 

The matter was referred for settlement, under the Conciliation Act, 
1896, by the Ministry of Labour to the local Court of Arbitration, 
and representatives of the parties were heard on the 6th inst. The 
men concerned are employed by the Company at the Glyne works, 
and also at the Hastings works; and the total weekly war advances 
which have been granted amount to 24s. at Glyneand 22s. at Hastings, 
with a bonus of 124 p.ct. on earnings in the case of both works. The 
extra 2s. granted to men engaged at the former works was intended to 
meet the cost of travelling to and from Hastings. The normal work- 
ing week has recently been reduced from 564 hours to 48 hours a 
week without any reduction in weekly wages. 

The award of the Court is as follows: The men concerned, aged 
eighteen years and over, shall receive an advance of 3s. 6d. a week 
from the 5th ult., for which they shall receive such total sum as was 
payable for 48 hours. The amount awarded is to be taken into account 
in the calculation of payment for overtime and night duty, and for 
work on Sundays and holidays (where extra payments are made for 
such work), It is to be regarded as a war advance, and recognized as 
due to and dependent on the existence of the abnormal conditions now 
prevailing in consequence of the war. 


Gas-Workers : Borough of Kirkcaldy. 

The parties to this reference were the Borough Council of Kirk- 
caldy, and the National Union of General Workers, The claim sub- 
mitted was that the award [No. 269] of the Court of Arbitration of 
Feb, 25 last should be made applicable to the wages, as existing on 





Feb. 1, of the members of the Union employed as gas-workers of the 
Kirkcaldy Borough Gas Department. The matter was referred, under 
the Conciliation Act, 1896, by the Ministry of Labour to the Court of 
Arbitration for settlement, and representatives of the parties were 
heard at Glasgow on the 8th inst. 

The award No. 269 (above referred to) was granted in respect of a 
difference between the National Gas Council and the National Federa. 
tion of General Workers. Under the award a weekly advance of 55. 
was granted to men and women, aged eighteen years and over, payable 
at the rate of rod. a day or shift ; and a weekly advance of 2s. 6d. was 
granted to boys, youths, and girls, under eighteen, payable at the rate 
of 5d. per day or shift—both advances to take effect from the beginning 
of the first full pay following Feb. 1. Clause 4 of the award No. 269 
is in the following terms : 

“The men concerned have received war advances amounting 
to a maximum of 23s. 6d. a week (plus a bonus of 12% p.c. and 
7% p.ct. on earnings for timeworkers and pieceworkers respectively, 
twenty-one years of age and over).” 

The various grades of men concerned in the present claim received 
advances varying from 6s. 3d. to 6s. rod. a week from the pay period 
ended Jan. 4. Prior to this date they had received war advances 
varying from 21s. 5d. to 22s. a week and also bonuses of 124 p.ct. and 
7% p.ct. on earnings for timeworkers and pieceworkers respectively. 

The contention of the Council was that they gave in January last 
advances in excess of those granted under the award No. 269, and that 
accordingly the advances granted under the award No. 269 fall to be 
merged in those granted in January. 

The contention of the workpeople was that the advances granted by 
the Council in January ought not te be considered as affecting the 
position of the Corporation with regard to the award No. 269, as these 
advances were granted voluntarily without any application on behalf 
of the workpeople, and with the object of preventing them from going 
elsewhere where they could receive higher wages. 

The award of the Court was that, on the facts above stated, the 
Council were justified in not giving effect to the provisions of the 
award No, 269 


-— 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Marke: for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
LonpDon, Aug. 25. 

Pitch continues in strong demand, and there is a good deal of busi- 
ness offering. At present, makers are rather inclined to wait in the 
expectation of higher prices. Creosote is steady at about 6d. per gallon, 
net in bulk. Solvent naphtha is from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 44d. per gallon 
net and naked. Pare toluol and pure benzol are about 2s. od. per 
gallon net. 

In sulphate of ammonia, the position remains unchanged. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 25. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 36s. 3d. to 41s. 3d. Pitch, East Coast, 63s. 6d. to 
64s. 6d. per ton f.a.s. ; West Coast—Manchester, 54s. to 56s. 6d. ; Liver- 
pool, 54s. to 56s. 6d., Clyde, 65s. to 70s. nominal. Benzol gop.ct., 
North, 1s. 8d. to Is. rod.; crude 65 p.c., at 120° C. 114d. to rs. o4d. 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. rod. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 8d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, ts. 8d. 


. to 1s, 11d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s, 1d. to 2s, 3d. Creosote, in 


bulk, North, liquid, 5d. to 53d. ; salty, 44d. to 4¢d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 6d. to 64d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct. 1s. 54d. to 1s. 6d. 
Naphthalene, £15 to £17 1os.; salts, £4 10s. to £6, bagsincluded, An- 
thracene, “A” quality, 74d. to 74d. per minimum 40 p.ct. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 
The average price realized for tar in the Manchester district, based 
on the value of the products, for the month of July was £2 tos. per 
ton. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. © 


Market conditions remain somewhat disturbed by the general trade 
outlook in the country. Trade can hardly be good until the whole 
vexatious system of licences is done away with. Unfortunately, there 
is no sign of this yet—indeed, the prospects are for a further increase 
in the powers of the Board of Trade, which powers, in the past, have 
never been used for, but always against, the development of business. 
The recent coal strike has led to ascarcity of supplies in tar products; 
and although there is now reported to be less absenteeism and a greater 
output at the coal mines than for a considerable time past, it will be 
some weeks before tar distillers can recover from the effects of the 
stoppage. The result is that prices keep up. Pitch is very firm, and 
up to 75s. per ton London has been reported. Provincial makers have 
advanced prices on some fair inquiries for home and export. There is 
no special anxiety to sell ; the desire being rather to wait and see what 
the late autumn may bring. Crude tars are rather harder. Naphtha- 
lenes are dull, although there is rather better inquiry for crudes. 
Cresylic acid remains without change; but carbolics are in request. 
Crude particularly is wanted ; but there is nothing on offer—consum¢rs 
being willing to pay about 1s. 8d. per gallon, while makers are vn- 
willing to take out the acid at less than 2s. per gallon. Crystals are 
again dearer. Creosote is firm; but the market depends to some €x- 
tent upon new tonnage. Naphthas are steady ; but there is not much 
doing again in solvent. Benzols are in request for motor purpcses 
at full prices; the make, particularly in the Northern districts, being 
fully absorbed, Other products are without change. 
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The range of quotations is as follows: 
Benzol : 90% London 2s. to 2s. 2d., North, 1s. 11d. to 28.; 50-90% 
1s. 9d. to 2s. London, 1s. 94d. North; crude 60-65% 1s. 34d. to 
1s. 54d.; pure, 3s. per gallon naked. 

Carbolic acid: Crude 60’s 1s.8d. per gallon nominal ; crystals, 
40%, oad. per lb. asked. 

Crude Tar: London, 47s. to 50s.; Midlands, 44s. to 46s.; North, 
44S. 6d. per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London, 70s. to 72s. 6d. per ton; East Coast, 58s. to 62s. per 
ton; West Coast, 57s. to 60s., with Manchester 593. 6d. per ton and 
Glasgow 6os. per ton; South Wales, 64s. to 683. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London, 2s. 3d. Provinces average 2s. per 

allon. 
: Crude Naphtha: Naked, tod. per gallon. 

Heavy Naphtha: 2s. 3d. per gallon. 

Naphthalene: Refined, £15 to £17 per ton nominal; crude, £4 to 
£8, according to quality. 

Toluol: Naked, 2s. 9d. per gallon nominal. North, 2s. 7d. 

Creosote : London, 7}d.; North, 53d. to 64d.; heavy oil, 6d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: 40-45%, 7d. to 74d. per unit per cwt. 

Grease Oils: 18° Tw. (naked), £6 1os. per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

Aniline Oil: 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d.; 97-99%, 2s. 7d. to 2s. od. 
ex works London, f.o.b. other ports. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Production has been greatly retarded by the strike in the Yorkshire 
coal mines; and as far as one can see, the result will be that the 
whole output will now have to be reserved for home purposes, and 
there will be nothing left for export. This is much to be regretted, as 
in these days, when the foreign exchanges are so heavily against us, 
anything that tends to lower exports is bad. Latest information from 
the United States indicates that supplies there are plentiful, Exports 
are still being made at less than the equivalent of £20 per ton f.o.b. 
New York, 


<i 
—_— 





Gas Famine in Goole.—Last Saturday week the town’s gas supply 
almost gave out; and during the week-end the Gas Manager had a 
hard struggle to keep the works going. “There was great anxiety in the 
town—especially on the part of those who use gas for business pur- 
poses. Local picture houses were unable to give the usual afternoon 
performance. The local newspaper office, too, was in difficulties, as the 
heat on the typesetting machines was inadequate; and hand-setting had 
to be resorted to until the gas supply improved. The light in the 
houses was too poor for reading or sewing, and candles and lamps had 
to be used. The ordinary stocks of coal at the gas-works were entirely 
exhausted ; and for the past few days Durham coal (of unsuitable 
variety, producing comparatively little gas) has been used. 











Wellingborough Gas Company.—In their report to the shareholders 
at yesterday’s meeting the Directors of the Company stated that the 
profit for the half year to June, after providing for the year’s income 
tax and interest and other charges for the half year, was only £402 ; but 
with the balance brought forward from the previous half year, a sum 
of £5816 was available for dividends, of 63 p.ct. on the “ original ” and 
4% p.ct. on the “additional” shares, less income tax, These will absorb 
£2009, leaving £3807 to be carried forward. The Directors regret to 
announce that the price of gas will be increased by 7d. per‘ 1000 c.ft. 
from the September meter-reading. 


Harrow and Stanmore Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this Company will be held next Monday, to receive the accounts for 
the half year ended June 30. The sale of gas shows an increase of 
5°98 p.ct. over the corresponding previous half. The price of gas (in- 
creased to 3s. 8d. at Midsummer, 1918) was 4d. more than in the cor- 
responding previous half year; and the recent increase of 6s. per ton 
of coal with the great advance which has taken place in wages will 
necessitate an addition to the price of gas from Michaelmas next. Ths 
balance of the profit and loss account is £12,274; and the Directors 
recommend dividends at the rate of 54 p.ct. per annum on the ordinary 
stock, and of 5 p.ct. per annum on the preference stock both less in- 
come-tax—leaving {5502 to be carried forward. 


Portsmouth and its Gas Supply.—The Gas Examiner to the 
Portsmouth Corporation has reported that tests have been made as 
usual for the calorific value of the gas, which had kept fairly regular 
at an average of 460 B.Th.U. He is afraid that this will hardly be 
maintained during the coming winter, in consequence of the coal diffi- 
culty. He understands that the Coal Control Board have practically 
closed all Midland supplies to the South of England; and if this is so, 
not only will the coal which will be sent to Portsmouth be of inferior 
quality for gas making, but the cost will be greater ; and this will pro- 
bably mean another increase in price. Except on one occasion when, 
owing to an accident, there was an excess of sulphur compounds, there 
has been no cause to complain of the purity of the gas, and the pressure 
and general supply have been “' fairly maintained.” 


Southgate and District Gas Company.—At Thursday's meeting of 
the Company, the accounts to be presented for the six months to 
June 30 show that compared with the half year to June, 1918, the sale 
of gas increased by 3,813,300 c.ft., or 3°13 p.ct.; and the revenue 
from residual products increased by £1042. The expenditure on 
revenue account, however, exceeded that for the corresponding period 
by £5927. The cost of production has continued, and still continues, 
to increase, the Board report—chiefly owing to further advances in the 
charges for coal and wages. After providing for interest and income 
tax, there remains a balance of profit of £5021. The Directors recom- 
mend payments for last half year at the rates of 5, 10, and 7 p.ct. per 
annum on the various classes of shares. This appropriation will re- 
quire the sum of £4325 and leave a balance of £696 to be carried to the 
credit of the profit and loss account for the current half year. 
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Swadlincote Gas Undertaking.—The Swadlincote Urban District 
Council gas accounts for the year ended March 31 last show a “ profit ” 
(after meeting £2554 for repayment of loans and interest) a £254, 
which, “ considering the exceptional times through which the concern 
has passed, is regarded as very satisfactory.” It has been resolved 
to make application for power to increase the price of gas by 1s. per 
1000 c.ft. over and above the price fixed by their Act. 


Increased Sales of Gas at Chichester.—At to-day’s meeting of 
the Chichester Gas Company the accounts to be submitted show a 
further increase in the sale of gas equal to about 54 p.ct., as well as 
an improved return from residual products. Coal, however, causes the 
Board ‘ considerable anxiety as to price and delivery during the coming 
half year.’’ The balance of the profit and loss account is £2044, out 
of which a dividend at the rate of 5? p.ct. per annum on the “A” 
stock, and of £4 os. 6d. p.ct. per annum on the “B” and “C” stocks 
(all less income tax), will be paid, and absorb {901 9s. 8d. The En- 
gineer (Mr. T. N. Ritson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.) reports that the works and 
mains are in a “ satisfactory condition.” 


Barnsley Gas Company.—lIn their annual report the Directors of 
the Barnsley Gas Company state that the sales of gas to consumers for 
the year ended June 30 amounted to £33,887; rental of meters came 
to £851 ; and public lighting and other contracts brought in -£152—a 
total of £34,890. From this, £872 was deducted as discount.- The 
sales of residual products realized £13,875. The total income was 
£51,131, the expenditure £44,304—leaving a credit balance of £6827. 
Coal for the year cost {21.901, The interim dividend was confirmed ; 
and the Directorsrecommended thata further dividend be paid of 5 p.ct. 
on the general capital stock and ““F ” shares; 3 p.ct. on the “C” 
(preference) shares ; and 34 p.ct. on the “D,” “ E,” and “G” shares, 
less income tax in all cases. 


Watford Gas Company.—There is again at Watford an increase 
in the sales of gas, though this is not apparent from the statement of 
gas made ; the reason being that in the accounts for the first half of 
1918, an extra three months’ make of gas at the Rickmansworth Gas- 
Works was included. Residuals also show a satisfactory increase. 
On the other hand, the Directors were obliged last April to advance 
wages by a further 6 p.ct., and following this advance reduce the 
working hours, and thereby still further increase the cost of labour. 
These increases, added to the continually rising prices of all plant and 
materials, made an increase in the price of gas of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
imperative, as from July 1. Since then the 6s. per ton added to coal 
prices, and the order of the Coal Controller, that deliveries must now 
be made by sea, means a further addition to the cost of no less than 
11s, 6d. per ton—making a total of 17s. 6d. per ton. Another increase 
in the price of gas at an early date, the report points out, cannot there- 
fore be avoided. The revenue account shows a profit of £4783; and 
after providing for interest on mortgages and loans, there is a balance 
of £3302. The Directors recommend statutory dividends at the rate 
of £5 12s. 6d. and £4 2s. 6d. p.ct. per annum (less tax) on the two 
classes of the Company's capital. 





No Public Lamps for Midhurst.—Last week the Midhurst Parish 
Council had before them a letter from the Secretary of the Midhurst 
Gas Company stating that, owing to the very unsettled state of affairs 
in regard to coal and labour, the Company were not in a position at 
the present time to enter into a contract for lighting the town lamps. 
The lighting account for the year showed that the cost of lighting 
33 lamps (half the total number) from December, 1918, to the end of 
April last was £95. 

Rossendale Union Gas Company.—The Directors in their report 
for the half year ended June 30 state that the sales of gas for the 
period showed a decrease of 4°65 p.ct. compared with the correspond- 
ing period last year. The profit for the half year was £4568. The 
total expenditure was £27,989, and the income £32,557. There had 
been 10,894 tons of coal carbonized in the six months ; while 5241 tons 
of coke and 595 tons of tar had been sold.’ Dividends at the rate of 
10, 74, 7, and 5 p.ct. are to be paid on the various classes of shares, 
The capital expenditure is £181,777; and £20,262 was paid last half 
year for gas manufacture and £1595 for distribution. The sales of 
gas realized £22,714; the meter and stove rents, £658; and residual 
products, £9061. 

Cashel Gas-Works to be Leased.—At the last meeting of Cashel 
(co. Tipperary) Urban District Council, it was decided to accept an 
offer for the leasing of the gas-works received from Mr. Matthew M. 
Hanly, of Cashel, who intimated that he was prepared to undertake 
not to charge more than ros. per 1ooo c.ft. during the first year under 
the lease, irrespective of the price of coal. The Council also conceded 
an option to renew the arrangement for a period of twenty years. 
Mr. Hanly remarked that the Council were said to be losing £400 or 
£500 a year on the works. He estimated that the public lighting 
would bring in only £100 a year; but his hope lay in gas-cookers and 
slot-meters to encourage the use of gas in working-men’s homes. He 
calculated that it would take {1000 to put the works in good order. 

A Slot-Meter Wager at Brentwood.—In an editorial which ap- 
peared in the “ JourNaL” dated June 24 reference was made to the fact 
that the Brentwood Gas Company, having been charged with making 
huge profits at the expense of the consumers, the Directors had invited 
the forfhation of a Standing Committee, to see that fair treatment was 
being meted-out. Now the “Evening News” reports that, ata meeting 
ofthe Urban District Council, the Chairman (Mr. J. J. Crowe, J.P.), 
who is also Chairman of the Gas Company, said he would make a 
sporting offer, that if anyone could prove that the Gas Company had 
charged any person gs. a year for slot-meter rent, instead of the au- 
thorized 6s., he would give that person £50. Subsequently, Councillor 
A. G. Collis, who has been criticizing the Gas Company very strongly, 
put in a claim for the £50, and offered his proofs. These were 
rejected by Mr. Crowe; and the matter was referred to Mr. Sidney 
Vincent, the Chairman of the Lighting Committee, with whom Mr. 
Crowe deposited the £50. Mr. Vincent duly scrutinized the ‘‘ proofs ’’ 
for the purpose of giving a decision as Referee, and subsequently 
decided that the documents “do not prove the allegations.” 
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Edinburgh Gas Accounts.—The Edinburgh and Leith Gas Com- 
missioners’ accounts for the year to May 31 show a gross revenue of 
£540,434. The expenditure totalled £435,577. The gas manufactured 
aggregated 2,191,327,000 c.ft. The quantity sold in bulk for motor-car 
= was 1,203,800 c.ft. Residual products (including toluol and 

nzol) yielded a net revenue of 12s, 1°57d. per ton of coal carbonized 
and oil equivalent, 





The Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company 
have intimated to their consumers that the rentals of meters, stoves, 
and other apparatus let out on hire will be increased by 50 p.ct. from 
Michaelmas. 


The State of Bahia Development Company, Ltd., is the title of a 
private Company registered on the oth inst. with a capital of £50,000 
in {1 shares, The objects of the Company are “ to construct, improve, 
manage or control public works and conveniences of all kinds, includ- 
ing gas-works.” 











The Board of Radiation Ltd. have declared interim dividends as 
follows : On the preference shares at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum, 
less income tax, and on the ordinary shares at the rate of 5 p.ct. 
annum, free of income tax. The dividend warrants will be sent out 
about the 15th of September. 


Mr. J. Woods, who has been Secretary and Manager of the 
Monaghan Lighting Company, Ltd., since April, was previously at 
Clones; and during the eighteen months he spent there, the output of 
gas was increased by 1} million c.ft. Some time after leaving their 
service, he had the satisfaction of receiving a substantial cash bonus 
from the Directors of the Company. 


Mr. W. Millar, of Cookstown, who occupies the position of Town 
Surveyor as well as Gas Manager, has had a grant of £3097 from the 
Road Board, and to this the Urban District Council are adding £1091 
—making a total of £4188, which is to be spent on laying a broad strip 
of tar macadam through the main street of Cookstown. He is bring- 
ing the stones in, and putting down a gas-engine to run a breaker. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 
under (about 40 words) 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


United 





Advance Rate : 
Kingdom j Credit Rate: 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) 
Payable in Advance 
In payment of subscriptions for “‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on‘y are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WaLTER Kina, 11, BoLT Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. 
28/- 
32/- 


32/6 


HALF-YEAR. 
15 


16/- 
17/- 


QUARTER. 
8/8 
9/6 

10/- 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OxIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRIOT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
Paumwerston Hovusz, 
Otp Broap Strezt, Loxpor, H.0. 32, 





“STOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
Aynprew Sreruenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Loxpon, H.C. ‘* Volcanism, London." 





Foe Supplies of SULPHURIC ACID, 


ASK BERK. 





W. BERE & OO., LTD., 
1, Fencnvurce AVENUE, 
Lonpon, B.O.8, 


Phone : 4082 Avenue, 


Works: 
SrratTrorD, Lonpon. 
MorazistTon (GuiaM.), 


Tele: ‘‘ Berk, Phone London.” 





TULLY’S PATENT. 
ARBURETTED HYDROGEN PLANT 
for 800 to 500 B.Th.U. 


COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL. 
BALE AND HARDY, LTD., 


82, Vicrorma StreEt, Lonpon, 8.W.1. 





“ FERROX.” “FERROX.” “ FERROX.” 


A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent, 
Ferric Hydrate. 
For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippizssx, 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


as very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
Bee Illustrated Advertisement, p. 475. 





EisTaBLismED 1850, 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS. 


Atvze AxD MACKAY, LTD. 


EDINBURGH, 
(Bee p. 474.) 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telegrams: “' Patent, London.” 'Phone: 948 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 


XTENSIONS.—Gas- Works requiring 

Alterations or Additions should Communicate 

th FIRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, AND CO., LIMI- 

TED, 15, Park Row. Leeds, who make a Speciality of 

Gas Apparatus, Coke-Oven Plant, and Structural Stee! 

Work. Inquiries Solicited. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Telephone No. 22579, Lexps. 








& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Glebe Meter Works, OrpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.5. 1, 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams-— 
“ Brappooxr, OtpHam,” and “ Mzeteique, Lams, Loxpor.” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GA8-WORKS. 
BActLey, MILLS, & CO., Ltd, 


92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8,.W.1, Invite 
inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 


BRITISH GAS 





PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


@NGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W.T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, AncaDiam GanpExs, Woop Guuzx, Loxpor, N, 29. 


Telegrams: '' Bripurimat, Wood, London." 
"Phone: Palmer's Green 608, 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LHAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
rs. 





Josgrn TaYLor anp Co., CoemMicaL Puant ENGINEERS, 
Bouton, Laxos. 


Telegrams—" Sarvnators, Botton."’ Telephone 0848. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





SPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wau. Pzancz & Sons, Lrp., 
Mark Lane, Loxpox, E.C. Works—Si.verrown, 
Telegrams—'"' Hrproomtorio, Fzx, Lonpon."’ 
Telephone—1688 Avanvur (8 lines), 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
© Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 
Oarbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





HEN Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICH MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST OALL ON YOUR OCON- 
SIDERATION. 





GLASGOW VACANCY—GENERAL MANAGER, 
GAS DEPARTMENT. 

HE Committee of the National As- 

sociation of Technical Gas Officials advise Can- 


didates not to apply for this Position at a Salary less 
than £1500 per Annum free of Income-Taz. ” 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpor, H.0 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use, 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St, Many at Hitz, Lonpon, B.O, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 








APTAIN E. W. Broadberry, M.C., 
25 Years of Age, who is about to become De- 
mobilized from the R.A.F., had Partly Trained as a 
Gas Engineer before the War, and will be glad to take 
up a Suitable Appointment in the Industry. 
Offers, Communications, or Suggestions will be Wel- 
comed, care of Mr. A. E. BroapBerry, “ Ellerslie,” 
Bucxuurst Hit, Essex. 





ANTED—Position as Sales or Office 
Manager, Buyer, Representative, Salesman, 
Assistant Manager, or Foreman of Works, or Some 
Similar Post by a Young Man, 28 Years of Age, who 
has had Workshop and Drawing Office Practice, and 
General Experience in Buying, Selling,and Managerial 
Duties, Travelling, &c., fora Firm of Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers, and others. Recently has been en- 
gaged on very important Government Work. 
For full Particulars, address No. 6781, care of Mr, 
Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzet Street, B.C. 4, 


NGINEER and Manager or Chief 
ASSISTANT ENGINEER and MANAGER of 
200-Million Works DESIRES SIMILAR POST or as 
CHIEF ASSISTANT with a Progressive Undertaking, 
where ABILITY, ENERGY, and INITIATIVE would 
be Appreciated. Firat-class Engineering Manufacture, 
Distribution, Reconstruction, and Extension, &c., 
Experience of over 6 Years on Various Large Works. 
Tactful Controller of Labour. Excellent Testimonials 
from Eminent Gas Engineers. 
Address No. 6786, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Puset Srrest, B.C, 4. 


DVERTISER (Aged 22). recently 
Demobilized from Air Force, requires Position 
as ASSISTANT. Well-Educated, served three years 
Articles, and passed City and Guilds Gas Engineering 
and Supply Examinations (First Class). Five Years’ 
Experience, and son of Gas Engineer. Excellent Re- 
ferences can be Furnished. 
Address, No. 6787, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Furet Street, £.C. 4. 











OUNG Man, now engaged by a Lon- 

don Gas Company, desires Employment in the 

Eastern Counties as INDEX READER or ASSISTANT 

FITTINGS INSPECTOR. Up-to-date Practical Know- 

ledge of the Use of Gas for Domestic Purposes. Testi- 

monials submitted. 

Address No. 6789, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 

Fuekrt Street, E.C. 4. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





ANTED— Draughtsman with Struc- 
tural and General Engineering Knowledge. 

pply, stating Salary required, to Ropert DEMPsTER 
& Sons, Lrp., ELLanp. 





ANTED. — First - Class Leading 
DRAUGHTSMAN with Good Experience in 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery and Gearing as 
Applied to Gas- Works Plant. 
Apply, with full Particulars, to Drakes, LTD. 
Hatrrax, 





